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MEMOIR OF CHARLES J. KICKHAM. 



The story of Charles J. Kickham's life, and the 
part he played in a stirring, yet sad, period of 
Irish History, stilL remain untold, save in an 
occasional mention in the narratives of the ^6^ 
Movement; in short, he is known, so far, by his 
delightful novels ; his memory lives in them. 

It is a pleasure to know, however, that the bio- 
graphy of this patriot, novelist, and poet is being 
prepared for press by one no less worthy of the 
honour because of his ability as a writer, than 
he is likely to do justice to the work because of 
the intimacy, social and political, that has existed 
between his family and Charles J. Kickham. 

As " Sally Cavanagh " is the earliest of Kick- 
ham's novels, we offer no apology for introducing 
it to our readers by a short, but necessarily imper- 
fect, sketch of the life and career of its author. 

He was bom in the summer of 1828, at MuUina- 
hone, a village in the County Tipperary, about 
three miles from the town of Callan and five from 
Fethard His father, John Kickham, carried on 
a prosperous drapery business there, and was held 
in high repute in the district for his good sense 
and probity. His mother was a relative of John 
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O'Mahony, the famous Fenian Head Centre, and 
from her Charles Kickham inherited that love 
of country and hatred of oppression, as well as 
that gentleness and sweetness of disposition which 
gained for him the respect of his very bitterest 
opponents. 

His youth and early manhood were passed in his 
native village, a place rich in green pastures, watered 
by the gentle Anner in its course to join the Suir, 
with Slievnamon for a stately background. The land 
was fertile, the people intelligent and industrious ; 
but the mark of the evictor's hand was visible 
everywhere, and to a degree great even for the 
Tipperary of that period. Rack-rents unpaid, a 
vote gfiven in accordance with the sentiments of 
faith and fatherland rather than for the landlord's 
nominee, and the unfortunate tenant was driven 
from the home of his fathers. 

Kickham, like a true Celt, was influenced by his 
surroundings. His poetic instinct was fostered by 
the beauty nature had lavished upon his native 
village; but his spirit chafed against the tyranny 
under which the people groaned. His father had 
intended him for the medical profession. He had 
received private tuition with that end in view ; but 
an accident was the means of rendering this pro- 
fession impossible, and of turning his mind to 
literature. Having returned one wet day from 
shooting, boy-like, he proceeded to dry the con- 
tents of his powder fleisk before a turf fire. A 
spark from the peat caused an explosion, which 
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permanently injured his sight and hearing. In- 
deed, for some time it was feared he should be 
blind and deaf for life. 

At the age of twenty Kickham threw himself 
heart and soul into the Young Ireland Movement. 
The songs of Davis and the writings of Mitchel 
had suggested to him that by force of arms alone 
could the wrongs of Ireland be righted. He 
became the leading spirit in the MuUinahone 
Confederation Club, which he had been mainly 
instrumental in forming. Though still so young, 
the part he played in the sad drama, that cul- 
minated in the abortive rising at Ballingarry, was 
sufficient to make him fly from his home and 
remain " on his keeping" till the vengeance of the 
Government had abated. 

In the Tenant Right League, Kickham worked 
earnestly, with the belief that, at last, a means had 
been found by which good might be done to Ire- 
land by constitutional means. When, however, the 
trusted leaders of the League, Sadleir and Keogh, 
turned traitors to the cause, and the hopes of their 
dupes had been dispelled, Kickham lost all faith 
in peaceful agitation. 

At this period of his life he contributed some 
exquisite ballads, the best of his poetry, to a 
periodical published in Kilkenny. They all breathe 
the same spirit — ^love of liberty and hatred of the 
rule of England. 

When John O'Mahony came to Ireland, in i860, 
to bring about a closer understanding between the 
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Fenian organization of America and that of Ire- 
land, Charles Kickham formally took the Fenian 
oath from his kinsman, and immediately set to 
work to advance the cause in MuUinahone. His 
popularity was so great that in a short time 
he had administered the oath to nearly every 
young man in the district ; and before his leaving 
for America, to attend the Fenian Convention 
in Chicago, practically the whole manhood of 
Tipperary had become adherents of the Fenian 
Movement 

In November, 1863, the recognised organ of 
Fenianism, The Irish People^ made its appearance, 
under the able editorship of John O'Leary. On 
his return from America, in 1864, Charles Kickham 
became a member of the editorial staff, with Luby 
and Mulcahy as his associates. As a journalist 
and an exponent of the Fenian cause, he soon 
acquired considerable prominence. No doubt, 
James Stephens, the Leader, cannot have been 
prejudiced in favour of the kinsman of John 
O'Mahony; but his character and his abilities 
overcame every obstacle, so that when Stephens 
left for America, in 1864, he appointed Charles 
Kickham, with O'Leary and Luby as his Execu- 
tive, who should control the Fenian organization 
during his absence. This honour was destined to 
be the means of bringing Kickham's career as a 
journalist to a close. 

Luby had been entrusted by Stephens with the 
care of the document making these appointments. 
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and when the offices of The Irish People were 
raided by the police in 1866, it was discovered 
O'Leary, Luby, and Kickham were tried in Green 
Street by the infamous Judge Keogh, quondam 
patriot and trusted leader in the Tenant Right 
League, and, after the mockery of a trial, were 
found guilty. Kickham was sentenced to penal 
servitude for fourteen years. His dignified words 
before receiving sentence were : " I have done my 
duty to Ireland, and I am now prepared to suffer 
for Ireland." 

After spending about four years in prison, 
Kickham was released owing to ill health. The 
remaining twelve years of his life he devoted to 
literary work. "Sally Cavanagh," written before 
his incarceration, he had published in book form ; 
and "Knocknagow" and "For the Old Land" 
made their appearance, and were received enthu- 
siastically by every lover of Ireland. 

There are two descriptions of the appearance 
of Charles J. Kickham published, and there is a 
certain disparity in them. We summarise them 
for the benefit of our readers. In height Charles 
J. Kickham was close upon six feet, and was 
apparently a strong, active man. His hair was 
long and curly, his forehead was large, and his 
face, somewhat scarred by that accident already 
alluded to, was, as a rule, grave and thoughtful. 
His manner was gentle and kindly ; in his conver- 
sation he showed wonderful powers of observation 
and an intuitive insight into character. 
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His later years he spent at Montpelier Terrace, 
Blackrock, the residence of his friend, James 
O'Connor. His health, never very good, had 
been undermined by his imprisonment, and, on 
the 20th of August, 1882, he became suddenly 
very ill. Dr. Sigerson, of Clare Street, Dublin, 
was immediately summoned to attend him ; but 
he never recovered consciousness, and, in the pre- 
sence of his two brothers and a Sister of Mercy, 
he breathed his last at half-past eleven on the 
night of August 22nd. 

His remains were borne from Blackrock in 
public procession, attended by thousands, to the 
Kingsbridge Terminus, and thence to his last 
resting place in Mullinahone, where he sleeps 
among his kindred, near the Anner and in the 
shadow of Slievenamon. 

No writer has more faithfully pourtrayed Irish 
life than Charles Kickham. His works will ever 
tell the world, more truly than history, what the 
peasantry of Tipperary suffered, and how they 
acted when landlordism was potent in Ireland. 

O'C. 
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OR, 

THE UNTENANTED GRAVES. 

A Tale of Tipperary. 




CHAPTER I. 

(RIAN PURCELL raised himself upon his 
elbow and yawned. His eyes wandered 
lazily over a landscape which, though fami- 
liar from childhood, had not lost a single charm for 
him. It was a secluded valley, with nothing grand 
or striking about it But it was green and peaceful, 
suggestive of comfort, and quiet, and home ; and it 
was Brian Purcell's native valley. 

Having drowsed over the scene before him for 
some moments, Brian Purcell glanced at his dogs, 
then at the sun, and then at his watch. When he 
flung himself down among the fern on the moun- 
tain side, the greyhounds flung themselves down 
too, panting violently, with their tongues lolling 
out. The sun was struggling through the mist that 
rested upon the opposite hill; and his watch pointed 
to half-past six. Now the greyhounds were coiled 

A 
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Up at his feet, breathing as regulariy as if they were 
on the hearthstone before the kitchen fire ; the son 
was mounting high above the cload-banks piled 
op around the horizon ; and the watch told that it 
was half-past eight. From which indications Brian 
Purcell very naturally came to the conclusion, that 
he had slept two hours among the fern on the 
mountain side. On leaping to his feet and looking 
round, he saw that he was not alone. A pair of 
bloodshot eyes, set in a large, yellow, stolid face, 
glared at him. They belonged — the face and eyes 
— to a gentleman whom we shall call Oliver 
Grindem, Esquire, a landlord, and one of her 
gracious Majesty's Justices of the Peace. Brian 
Purcell stretched out his arms and yawned again. 
Then taking up a brace of hares tied together by 
the hind legs, he swung them over his shoulder, 
whistled to his dogs, and bounded down the moun- 
tain. Having reached the foot of the hill, after a 
moment's hesitation, he turned to the right up a 
narrow by-road that led to a neat, whitewashed 
thatched house, with very tall hollyhocks growing 
up high above the eave at one end of it. 

" Is that the work you 're at, Connor ?" said the 
young man gaily, as he entered the house ; '^ rocking 
the cradle?" 

" Oh, Mr. Brian, is that you ? Where were you 
this seven years? 'Tis, then, the work I'm at. 
Their mother is gone down to the cross for some- 
thing or other, an' here I must stay to have an eye 
to Number Five till she comes back," 
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" Your landlord is out shooting to-day," remarked 
Brian. 

"I wonder did he see you coming in?'* and 
Connor Shea's look, as he asked the question, 
betokened something like alarm. 

'' I dare say he did, for I left him standing above 
the well?" 

" I may as well tell you the truth," said Connor 
Shea ; ** he says I must summons you." 

"Why, what call has he to the mountain any 
more than I have?" 

" We all know that ; but where 's the use in talk- 
ing ? You know he 's my landlord for the few acres 
I have, barring the house and haggart that happens 
to be on the commonage ; an' though I have a lease, 
the rint is so high I 'd never be able to hould on'y 
for what he allows me for the caretakin'." 

"I'm glad you have explained this to me, 
Connor; and when I've the dogs with me I'll 
keep as carefully out of your way as if you were 
as great a rogue as himself." 

" That 's a bully hare," said Connor Shea, after a 
pause ; " an' for all I 'd bet a thrifle the little chap 
made a bitther run." 

" You may say that," replied Brian ; " Bran was 
dead beat, and after no less than a dozen turns 
single hand, the little chap, as you call him, was just 
getting in among the rocks, when Gazelle took him." 

" What did I tell you ? And didn't I always say, 
since she was a month ould, that Gazelle 'd be all 
their daddies?" 
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" I have her entered for the next coursing match,"^ 
said Brian. 

"Well/' said Connor, as he eyed the graceful 
hound with a knowing look, " 'twill be a good one 
that '11 bate her." 

"Do you think so, Connor?" asked the owner, 
evidently gratified. 

Before replying, Connor Shea, with the air of a 
man who did not wish to commit himself rashly,, 
carefully passed his hands over Gazelle's points, 
then resuming his seat, he commenced rubbing his 
chin, with a contemplative look. 

" She takes it," said he. 

Having uttered this in a somewhat oracular tone, 
Connor Shea left off rubbing his hands, and com- 
menced to operate upon his poll, glancing all the 
time from the corners of his half-shut eyes at the 
greyhound with that peculiar expression of coun- 
tenance, which (when seen in an Irishman's face) 
may be vernacularly translated : " My darling, you 
wor." 

At this moment a fair-haired girl, of about five 
years old, accompanied by two curly-headed, rosy- 
cheeked urchins, of the respective ages of three and 
four, came running into the house. 

" Father," said she, looking abashed on finding 
he was not alone; "Father, the schoolmaster is 
after passing down, an' we'll finish picking the 
stones in the evening." 

"Very well; get your books, an' be off; but first 
wash the blackberries off o' that fellow's face. Take 
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your finger out o' your mouth, you young rascal ;" 
and Connor shook his fist threateningly at one of 
the curly-headed, rosy-cheeked urchins. 

" You ought to be a happy man, Connor,*' re- 
marked Brian Purcell, "with such a fine family; 
and gitting on so well in the world, too." 

" We ought to be thankful, Mr. Brian ; moreover, 
when we see so much poverty around us. When I 
look down at all thim bare walls below, an' think 
ov ould times, an' the dance, an' the hurlin' match, 
an' the ould neighbours that wor hunted like wild 
bastes, 'tis enough to break the heart in a man, so 
it is. But here 's the masther comin' in, an' if he 
sees me talkin' to you, an' thim lads hangin' on the 
back o' the chair, there 's no knowin' what the end 
of it might be." 

Connor took a peep at the cradle to see that 
Number Five was asleep, and slipped into the 
bedroom. 

Mr. Oliver Grindem, who was corpulent and un- 
wieldy, came stamping and puffing into the house. 
" Any one here ?" he exclaimed, rolling his red eyes 
around. Brian did not feel bound to reply to the 
question, but, taking from his pocket a volume (his 
inseparable companion in his mountain rambles), 
he began to read. Mr. Grindem abstracted a flask 
(Jiis inseparable companion) from his pocket, and, 
taking a tea-cup from the dresser, nearly filled it 
from the flask, and gulped down half a pint of 
whiskey at a draught. He was about leaving the 
house when he caught a glimpse of Connor Shea's 
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wife approaching it. He drew a chair towards the 
fire and sat down. 

Sally Cavanagh was a remarkably fine specimen 
of her class. Like all her old acquaintances, we 
prefer calling her by her maiden name. For Sally 
Cavanagh had been the belle of the ^^ mountain 
foot ;" and so great a favourite was she with gentle 
and simple, and so familiar had her name become 
to old and young, that we doubt if her own husband 
heard any one talk of " Mrs. Shea," or even " Sally 
Shea," whether he would not be under the im- 
pression that the person so designated was outside 
the circle of his acquaintance. 

The glow upon her cheek, and the joyous light 
in her expressive brown eyes, told of mountain air 
and exercise, and of a heart untouched by care or 
sorrow, and unsullied by even a thought at which 
the most sensitive conscience might take alarm. 
Having smiled a welcome to Brian Purcell, who 
looked up from his book, and returned the salu- 
tation without speaking, Sally Cavanagh bade 
" Good morning, sir," with a low courtesy, to the 
landlord. 

Then swinging off her cloak with a peculiarly 
graceful movement, and tucking up the sleeves of 
her gown, thereby revealing a pair of exquisitely 
moulded arms, she commenced to occupy herself 
with her household duties. Mr. Oliver Grindem 
followed her movements with a stare of admiration 
which there was no mistaking. Sally Cavanagh 
was painfully conscious of it — for a truly modest 
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woman never read admiration in the eyes of a 
libertine, without pain. 

Brian Purcell had only reached the corner of the 
house on his way home when he was seized by the 
arm. 

" Well, Sally, what 's the matter ? " 

" Don't go, sir." 

"Why? Is it anything you have to tell me?" 

" No, Mr. Brian ; only come in an' sit down for 
another start." And, half embracing him, she tried 
to draw him towards the house. 

Brian had known Sally Cavanagh since his boy- 
hood. He danced with her scores of times at the 
rustic merry-makings, of which she was always the 
life and soul. She had been the confidant of his 
own unhappy love ; and when she whom he loved 
with his whole heart had proved unworthy, he knew 
that Sally Cavanagh shed tears of indignation at 
the thought of what " poor Mr. Brian" would suffer. 
He knew that when he was a hunted outlaw, after 
the failure of '48, his escape from the ban-dogs of 
the law — set upon his track by Mr. Oliver Grindem 
— ^was principally owing to Sally Cavanagh and 
her husband. He slept many nights at their house, 
and when this became unsafe, and he was obliged 
to keep higher up the mountain, Sally Cavanagh 
was often by his side at the dead of night, with 
letters from his friends, or some necessaries of food 
or apparel. Devotedness like this — free from all 
selfishness — is by no means uncommon among the 
peasantry of Ireland* 
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Brian knew all this. But the flutter of her bosom 
and the look of confusion which she strove in vain 
to conceal, contrasted so strongly with her usual 
free and open manner, that, in spite of him, a half- 
formed thought of, to him, a very painful nature^ 
crossed his mind. But it was instantly dissipated 
by a glimpse of Connor Shea's honest face, who 
was evidently enjoying the scene from a little 
window behind the hollyhocks. 

** And why are you so anxious that I should go 
in again ?" he asked. 

The blood rushed to her face, suffusing even 
her neck and forehead, as she dropped her eyes, 
evidently greatly embarrassed by the question. 
After a moment's pause, she raised her eyes with a 
frightened look, and said, while the glow deepened 
upon her cheek : 

" I don't like to be by myself while he is in the 
house." 

It would not be easy to analyse the emotions 
which this reply shot, as it were, into the heart of 
Brian Purcell. Admiration and affection for her 
were mingled with shame and remorse for having 
doubted her goodness and virtue even for an instant. 

" You know, Sally," said he, " that I would risk 
my life to save you from insult or injury. But 
there is no danger of one or the other now. There 
is one near enough to protect you. And, Sally, I 
will confess to you that I wish to avoid a quarrel 
with this worthy landlord of yours ; you saw how 
he attempted to kick my dog awhile ago." 
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" That 's true, sir," said she. " I foi^ot that ; 'tis 
better for you to go away." And she returned to 
the house with slow and reluctant steps. 

" Shame upon me," exclaimed Brian Purcell as 
he wended his way homewards. "Shame upon 
me for that unworthy thought. The rill that 
ripples over these rocks is not more pure than the 
heart within that graceful form, nor are the rocks 
more firm than its virtue." 

Connor Shea saw his landlord pass the little 
window frowning savagely. He heard him mutter 
to himself — " I '11 see you tame enough yet." 

When Sally Cavanagh saw her husband coming 
out of the little room, she turned pale, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

"Why, Sally, what's the matter now?" said 
he, trying good humouredly to remove her hands. 
" Don't you know he goes on that way with every 
woman he meets ?" 

Oh! he did not know what a martyrdom she 
was enduring, and how hard was the struggle to 
keep down that proud, true heart of hers. He did 
not know that it was the dread of his discovering 
this, and felling her tormentor to the earth on the 
instant, that made her cheek blanch when she saw 
him coming out of the room. 

" Sally," said he in a grave tone, " maybe you 
think it was watching you I was ?" 

" Oh ! no, no, Connor," she hastily replied ; " but 
what would become of us an' the childher, if we did 
anything to turn him against us ?" 
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But oh ! the agony she suffered, trying to keep 
that proud, true heart from openly revolting against 
the insulting persecution ! 

Connor gazed on her with a sort of admiring 
astonishment at her forethought and anxiety for 
their welfare. "The not a wan of me can help 
laughinV' said he, "when I remimber how they 
used to say to me: 'She's too wild and foolish 
for you, Connor ; take a friend's advice an' marry 
a studdy, sinsible girl/ " 

" An' so I was wild an' foolish afore I met wid 

"But I must finish cutting that spot o' hay. 
An' as this is a half-day, when the childher come 
from school, do ye all come out an' give it a turn. 
I 'd like to have it in grass-cocks, to-morrow being 
Sunday." 

A few minutes after this, Connor Shea's voice 
might have been heard, while he whetted his 
scythe, rolling up the mountain as he gave melo- 
dious utterance to the history of a certain farmer's 
daughter — 

'* Whose parents died and willed her five hundred pounds 
in goold." 

And in the evening it was a pleasant sight to see 
the manly peasant, the week's toil over, with his 
infant in his arms, followed by his wife and his 
other children, slowly returning from the meadow 
to their happy, though humble home. 
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CHAPTER II. 

)E feel prompted to begin this chapter with 
one or two anecdotes which have little or 
no business in it Yet they may help ta 
illustrate — better, perhaps, than a long description 
— ^the character of our humble heroine. Perhaps, 
too, we wish to delay for a little while the sad, sad 
story of the doom that befel her. 

The Protestant clergyman, the Rev. Robert 
Stephens, was quite an admirer of Sally Cava- 
nagh's. He was wont to tell how, the first Sunday 
after his arrival in the parish, he was leisurely walk- 
ing from the glebe to the church, when a young 
countrywoman tripped lightly by him. He quick- 
ened his pace in order to get into conversation with 
her. 

" Good morning," said his reverence. 

" Good morrow kindly," said the young woman. 

" What a musical voice," thought Mr. Stephens ; 
*^ and by Jove, that foot might serve as a model for 
a statuary." 

"Why are you in such a hurry?" he inquired 
aloud. 

" Because I 'm afraid I '11 be too late for Mass^ 
sir." 
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" Oh, don't fear that ; sure I 'm the priest of the 
parish/' 

" I may take my time so, sir," said she, but with- 
out slackening her pace. 

As they went on in this way, Mr. Stephens called 
her attention to a very ill-favoured old goat lying 
by the road-side. 

" Now, look at that old rascal," said he ; " hasn't 
he the look of a rogue ? Wouldn't he remind you 
of the parson?" 

"Oh, sir," said Sally Cavanagh, pushing back 
the hood of her cloak from one side, and surveying 
her questioner from head to foot, while a look of 
indescribable merriment lighted up her whole face 
— " Oh, sir, don't compare the blessed little baste 
to the ugly ould kaythenJ* 

The flash of her white teeth, and the fun that 
danced in her dark, lustrous eye, gave such point 
to the repartee, that the good-humoured parson 
went off in an uncontrollable fit of laughter, which 
exploded again and again, as he attempted to 
repeat the story to his wife, who overtook him 
before he reached the church. In fact, the Rev. 
Robert Stephens had considerable difficulty in 
assuming a look of decorous gravity as he pre- 
sented himself for the first time before his new 
congregation. That was the way Sally Cavanagh 
first attracted the notice of the parson. And we 
must say that few among those who knew her 
were more shocked or more grieved at her mis- 
fortunes than the Rev. Mr. Stephens and his kind- 
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hearted lady. We believe, if they had learned the 
circumstances of her case in time, they would have 
endeavoured, as far as in them lay, to save her from 
a fate worse than death. 

A widely different, but still characteristic in- 
cident, won her the regard of the priest. Father 
O'Gorman. 

Connor Shea's mother was a helpless invalid for 
several years before his marriage. 

" Wisha, Connor," she would say, " is it going to 
marry that mad thing you are?" 

"Wait till you know her betther, mother/' 

"She's a droll crather, Connor, an' 'd make 
any one get fond of her," the old woman would 
continue, brightening into good humour at the 
recollection of Sally Cavanagh's light-hearted 
disposition, and what Connor used to call "her 
ways of goin' on." 

One morning, a short time after Connor Shea's 
marriage, his mother was sitting by the fire propped 
up by pillows, which Sally's careful hands had 
placed around her. Sally noticed the old woman's 
head fall helplessly to one side, and on hurrying 
with a cry to her assistance, she saw that the hand 
of death was upon her. The poor young woman 
clasped her hands together in an agony of grief 
and terror. "Thank God," she exclaimed as a 
sudden thought struck her, " the Station is at Mr. 
Reilly's to-day, an' maybe 'tis not too late yet." 

She hurried from the house, and was about run- 
ning down the narrow by-road when she caught 
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sight of a horseman, who was just after passing 
along the public road. She scrambled over the 
fence, and crossing a field diagonally, with the 
speed of a frightened hare, flung herself over 
another high fence, and stood panting before the 
astonished horseman. 

" My mother-in-law is dyin', sir," she exclaimed, 
catching hold of the bridle. 

"Well,'* said Father O'Gorman who knew from 
experience how often the priest is hurried away at 
all hours of the day and night to attend ''sick 
calls," when there is no danger of death — "Well," 
said he, " the other priest is over at Mr. Reilly's, 
and it won't take you more than ten minutes to 
run over by the weir for him." 

" It might be too late, sir," she pleaded. 

" But I can't go with you ; I 'm going to celebrate 
Mass down near the Clodagh, and I have not a 
moment to lose." 

The big tears stood in her eyes as she fixed them 
on the priest, and though he had gathered up the 
reins with the intention of pursuing his way to 
the Clodagh, he hesitated when he saw the effect 
his words had upon her. She was so stunned, that 
though her lips moved to supplicate him, she could 
not utter a word. 

" Well, I '11 go with you," said Father O'Gorman. 

He was obliged to put his horse to a smart trot 
to keep up with her till they reached the house. 

"Where is the sick woman?" asked the priest, 
as he crossed the threshold. 
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Sally Cavanagh pointed to her mother-in-law 
in mute amazement. If the old lady was at that 
moment flying up the chimney, mounted upon the 
broom, her daughter-in-law's astonishment could 
scarcely be greater. The priest looked angrily at 
poor Sally, who kept her eyes steadily fixed upon 
the old woman all the time, and was hastily striding 
out of the house when she flung herself on her knees 
before him. 

" No matter, sir," said she, " what I told you is 
the truth." 

"Are you ill, ma'am?'' he inquired of the old 
woman. 

" 0-yah-wisha ! no, your reverence," was her 
reply ; " but that poor fool 'd think I 'd be goin' 
to be off* if on'y a blast o' wind got at me." 

" You 're a very bold woman," exclaimed Father 
O' Gorman, turning to Sally, and losing all patience. 
The fact was, old Mrs. Shea was occupied in 
'* mashing " a roasted potato upon a plate, while 
a "print" of butter on a smaller plate showed the 
priest that she was engaged in making "pandy," 
with a view to breakfast. Sally Cavanagh drew 
her breath hard, and clenched her teeth like one 
preparing for some desperate struggle. Steadily, 
and almost noiselessly, she closed the door, locked 
it, and put the key in her pocket. But when she 
turned round and confronted the justly-offended 
clergyman, he saw by the death-like paleness of 
her face how much the daring act had cost 
her. 
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**If you saw her awhile ago, sir/' she said, 
" you 'd believe me." 

The intense earnestness of her voice, and the 
imploring anguish of her look, subdued the good 
priest and led him captive again. On looking 
more closely at the old woman, he saw how really 
feeble she was. 

" Well," said he, " get her into her bed, and in 
the name of God I will prepare her." 

Sally, lifting the poor old woman in her arms 
tenderly as if she were an infant, carried her to her 
room, and placed her in her bed. 

" Sally," said Mrs. Shea, throwing her withered 
arms round her daughter-in-law's neck, " I believe, 
after all, I am going. God's will be done ! Send 
Father O'Gorman in now; and my blessing and 
the blessing of Heaven be with you, Sally, a vour- 
neenrfnachreer 

While the priest was administering the last rites 
of the Church to the old woman, Sally returned to 
the kitchen and remained upon her knees praying. 
She hurried into the room the moment the pciest 
came out. 

" How do you feel now, mother ?" 

There was no reply. 

She looked closely into her worn features, placed 
her hand over the open mouth, and, as if obeying 
some sudden impulse, hurried out and laid her 
hand upon the priest's arm. He was trying to 
open the door which she had locked, and the good 
man appeared quite bewildered, not to say fright- 
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ened, at the idea that she was again going to make 
a prisoner of him. 

"She's dead, sir!" 

"What! — dead?" exclaimed the priest, in as- 
tonishment He hastened to the bed-side of the 
old woman, and saw that she had indeed gone to a 
better world, apparently the very moment after he 
had administered the last sacrament to her. It was 
now Father O'Gorman's turn to be agitated, while 
Sally was quite calm and collected. He stared at 
her for a moment as if she was something super- 
natural, and then holding her by both hands, he 
said, with visible emotion — "You are a good 
woman : may God bless you." 

She heard her husband's step approaching the 
house, and hastened out to meet him. There was 
something wonderfully expressive in Sally Cava- 
nagh's features. They reflected her thoughts as a 
clear lake reflects the sky. 

" My mother is dead," said Connor Shea, before 
she had time to speak to him. 

The poor fellow's heart became as heavy as lead 
as he sorrowfully remarked : " An' she went un- 
known to us as long as we wor watchin' her." 

"She got the priest, Connor," exclaimed his 
wife, throwing her arms around his neck, and look- 
ing into his face, as if the sight of his grief was 
agony to her. 

" Yes," said Father O'Gorman, " and she is to be 
thanked for that. You have a good wife, Connor, 
and I hope you will always love and respect her, 

B 
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for she deserves It I '11 come over and say Mass 
for you to-morrow morning. 

Father O'Gorman had gone several yards away 
before Connor could call out, ^* Thank your rever^ 
ence/' after him. Then, as the dark thought that 
his mother ** died without the priest " was removed 
from his mind, and his eye met the upturned face 
of his noble-hearted wife, so full of love and trust 
and sympathy, Connor Shea's broad chest heaved, 
and his eyes moistened, as, tenderly pressing her 
head against his heart, he said : ^* Would I doubt 
you, Sally?" 

That was all Connor Shea said. 

Would that we could linger over the happy years 
they spent under the thatched roof of the little 
white house at the foot of the mountain. But we 
must not shrink from the task we have undertaken, 
though its execution will cost us many a sore 
pang. 
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CHAPTER III. 

)Y heart is broke, Mr. Brian," said Connor 
Shea. He spoke in a hoarse, hollow voice, 
while his worn, haggard aspect gave a fear- 
ful significance to his words. 

** Good God, Connor, how changed you are ; and 
in so short a time I" 

" No wonder for me to be changed. I worked 
like a galley slave. I wore the flesh off my bones. 
I let my little family go in rags, an' half-starved 
'em, but it was no use : I was back a few pounds 
in the rint" 

"And why didn't you apply to me, Connor? 
Didn't you know I 'd lend you a few pounds, even 
if I was obliged to borrow it ?" 

" You done too much before for me," said Connor 
Shea ; " an' besides, I saw no chance of paying it 
back. He was determined to hunt me as well as 
the rest, an' sure the wonder is why he spared me 
while he was clearin' 'em all off." 

"I'm after bein' down through the county 
Kerry," he continued, " jobbin' on a few cows. I 
never went through such hardship as I did for the 
last three weeks, travellin' from wan fair to another, 
strivin' to make up what I was short in the rint I 
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have it now, and what I called in for before I go 
over to the hall, is to axe your advice, whether I 
ought to give it to him." 

** I cannot venture to advise you one way or the 
other," replied Brian. 

" I know myself 'tis to America I ought to go, 
but I haven't the courage to take them five young 
crathers to a strange counthry — not knowing what 
might be afore 'em, an' Sally isn't the stout able 
woman she was either." 

^"Tis a hard case, an' I wish to heaven it was in 
my power to help you." 

" I '11 go and pay this gale any way," said Connor 
Shea, after some deliberation, *' though I 'm afeerd 
the poorhouse 'ill be the end of it." 

He went directly and presented himself in the 
landlord's office. 

"Well, Shea, I hope my indulgence has not been 
thrown away on you — have you the rent?" asked 
Mr. Oliver Grindem. 

"I have it, sir," replied Connor Shea, and he 
sighed deeply as he untwisted a faded calico bag 
and took a bundle of crumpled notes from it 

"Four pounds more, Connor!" 

"Why, sir, isn't it the half-year's rint to the 
penny?" 

** Yes, Connor, but the costs — four pounds to pay 
the bailiffs." 

"What bailiffs?" inquired Connor, looking 
aghast. 

"Why, the bailiffs I had taking care of your 
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haggard while you were away from home/' and 
Mr. Oliver Grindem rubbed his huge yellow hand 
over his flabby face, and turned his red eyes towards 
the ceiling. 

Connor Shea was literally staggered by this un- 
looked-for blow. He grasped the back of a chair 
for support with one hand, while he stretched the 
other, and, gasping for breath, exclaimed : 

" Give me back the money, an' we '11 give up, an' 
go to America," 

Mr. Grindem sneered coldly. " Pray, Mr. Shea,** 
he said, ** do you see any sign of a fool about me 
this morning?" 

" The pueatas are blighted," said Connor Shea, 
as if in soliloquy ; ** we have nothing to live on but 
the oats. If that 's taken, they '11 starve — starve^* 
he repeated, while the muscles of his mouth worked 
convulsively as he fixed his gaze upon Grindem in 
a way which caused the worthy magistrate to tap 
in a peculiar manner upon the desk. Immediately 
a ruffianly-looking member of the Crowbar Brigade 
entered the office. 

"May God direct me what to do," exclaimed 
Connor Shea, as he moved towards the door. He 
paused for a moment, and struck his hand violently 
against his forehead. 

"Give me back three pounds o' the money," 
said he, "and say you'll lave 'em the couple uv 
sacks uv oats to get over the winther, an' I 'II go 
myself to America, and thry and send for 'em 
comin* on spring." 
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A smile — no, it was not a smile — a grin of 
agitated die heavy brutal fcatmes of BIr. 
Grindem as he handed die sum required to 
his victim, and said :'' Very well. Shea, let it be ao ; 
I really think it is the best diing you can do^ and 
Illbe^ad tohear of jrour success." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

H ! what harm if we were together ; if we 
were all together, if it was to the poor- 
house or to the grave itself, I 'd be satis- 
fied/' sobbed Sally Cavanagh, as she clung to her 
husband. 

" Have courage, Sally ; be brave as you always 
wor, an' with God's blessin' 'twill be all for the 
best. An' now God be with you, Sally, a gra 
gal macroidhe I " and as he uttered the endearing 
phrase, he bent fondly over her, while his voice 
assumed a tone of such melting softness that it fell 
upon her heart like an echo of their bridal day ; for 
they were the very words that thrilled her with a 
strange ecstasy when she first entered his home a 
proud and happy bride. She hid her face in his 
bosom while her heart swelled almost to bursting. 
The children crowded round him, crying piteously: 
" Oh ! father, father, are you goin* away from us ?" 
" O Sally, O childher, childher, will you break your 
father's heart?" he sobbed, as he took them one by 
one in his arms and kissed them ; and the strong 
man's tears fell like rain upon the faces of the little 
ones. Some of the neighbours interposed and tore 
away the heart-broken wife and weeping children 
by main force ; and Connor Shea staggered like a 
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drunken man out of the house, supported by the 
arm of Brian Purcell. 

Their way lay round a wood that skirted part of 
the mountain. When they reached the corner of 
the wood which was to shut out the last glimpse of 
the valley, Connor Shea paused. "Yes, there it 
is,*' he said, looking towards his own house, " lone- 
some enough now, though there was a day, and I 
wouldn't change it for a palace ; an' there 's a black 
heart in it that was a bright heart wance." He 
gazed in silence for some minutes, the working of 
his face telling too plainly the agony he suffered. 
He knelt down with his face against a rock and 
prayed. He rose from his knees with a look of 
calm resignation. For one moment a dark frown 
gathered on his brow as his eye caught the glimmer 
of carriage lamps which went flashing through the 
trees along the avenue of Grindem Hall. 

"There's a great Ball there to-night," he 
muttered. 

" Come, Connor, let us be moving," said Brian. 

He made no reply. He was wrestling with a 
dark thought which he fancied he had for ever 
driven from his heart, but which at that moment 
came back to renew the assault with the strength 
of a legion of fiends. He thrust his hand into 
his breast as if in search of something. "'Tis all 
right,** said he at last, " all right. I was afeerd I 
lost the Agnus Dei Mrs. James gave me. We may 
as well be goin* now, Mr. Brian," and giving one 
more look at the little white house, they turned the 
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corner of the wood and proceeded on their way 
in silence. They soon came up with a crowd of 
other emigrants and their friends who were await- 
ing Connor Shea's arrival at the fingerpost, which 
was the place of rendezvous agreed upon. 

" Farewell ! old friend," said Brian Purcell, hold- 
ing out his hand with a full heart. Connor Shea 
did not take the proffered hand ; but flinging his 
arm round the young man's shoulders, he strained 
him to his breast. Brian stood alone in the mild 
moonlight leaning against the fingerpost. Though 
winter, the night was calm and even warm. The 
road, which led through a gap in the mountain, was 
overhung on one side by large rocks which rose up 
abruptly, as if nature intended them to keep the 
wood from sliding from its place, and tumbling 
down the precipice at the opposite side into the 
valley. We need hardly say that the fingerpost 
stood where two roads met at an acute angle — 
one, " the mail-coach road," skirting the mountain 
towards the east, and the other leading directly 
from the heart of the secluded valley. Here Brian 
Purcell stood, watching the cars laden with the out- 
cast children of Erin as they toiled wearily up the 
hill through the gap ; and wail afler wail of agony, 
as if hearts were rent asunder, was borne upon 
the breeze, as friend after friend turned back after 
bidding a last farewell. 

At this moment the last vehicle in the melan- 
choly procession stopped opposite the fingerpost. 
It was a donkey's cart in which were an old woman 
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and two yoang children, her grandchildren, whose 
father had "sent for them." Donkeys are not 
proverbially quick in obeying the rein. The little 
boy who guided this one, though he pulled with 
might and main and with both hands, was not able 
to get out of the middle of the road fast enough* 
A carriage whirled up the road; there was a 
crash ; a wheel rolled away from the donkey's cart, 
and the poor old woman and her grandchildren 
tumbled after it. 

"Why don't you go on?" was the impatient 
exclamation heard from the carriage in a clear and 
even musical voice, but totally void of that sweet- 
ness of tone which is such an " excellent thing in a 
woman." The coachman, seeing the mischief he 
had done, hesitated, and wished to help in remedy- 
ing it. The glass of the carriage was pulled down 
by a jewelled hand, and a young lady with shoulders 
and arms bare leant forward. 

" You horrid old woman," exclaimed the clear, 
but not sweet voice, "why didn't you keep your 
nasty old cart out of the way ?" 

Brian advanced from the shadow of the finger- 
post, with the intention of assisting the poor way- 
farers. He stood so close to the lady that she 
might have touched him with her hand. Their 
eyes met, and the stare of astonishment with which 
she at first regarded him, gave place to one partly 
of shame and partly of pain, as she drew back and 
leant her head against the soft lining of the carriage. 

Brian set about putting the donkey's cart to 
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rights with his own hands. But as he did so he 
breathed hard and mentally exclaimed, ''Grood 
heavens ! how a woman's nature can be changed* 
I have seen those eyes fill with tears at the sight 
of distress. I have heard that voice become 
tremulous as it whispered kindly words into the 
ear of wretchedness." He was cut short by the 
old woman who had just found the linchpin which 
she had been groping for. " The Lord bless you, 
Mr. Purcell," she exclaimed, " sure 'tis to lose our 
passage we would on'y for you. An' He will bless 
you an' reward you, for you wor always ready wid 
a helpin' hand for the poor." 

Here Brian noticed for the first time a little boy 
who quite in a manly way was helping to " tackle" 
the ass, and who had just inquired of the boy who 
was driving *' how many links he was to hang in 
the draught?" Brian could not help smiling at the 
figure the little fellow cut. His outer garment was 
a man's waistcoat which reached to the calves of 
his sturdy little legs. A huge felt hat hung cross- 
wise on his poll, and seemed every moment to 
threaten to fall down over his face and extinguish 
him. He held a formidable ''blackthorn" under 
his arm, which, having completed the " tackling " 
process, he was about applying to the donkey's 
back to make him pull out of the way for the 
carriage to pass, when Brian laid hold of him by 
the shoulders. 

"Neddy," said he in astonishment, "what on 
earth brought you here ?" 
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"Goiu' to America, sir," replied the boy, half 
frightened, but resolutely. 

" But Ned, my man, what will your poor mother 
do?" 

The boy's lip trembled as he replied : " Hasn't 
»he Norah, an' Tom, an' Comey, an' Willie ?" 

** But you're the biggest, Ned." 

" I '11 go to America wid my daddy," exclaimed 
the boy, retreating backwards as if he feared Brian 
thought of compelling him to return by force. 
Brian understood the whole case at once. Here 
was Connor Shea's eldest son, after stealing away 
from his mother, resolved to follow the father that 
loved him and was so proud of him, and away from 
whom the boy thought he could not live even for a 
month. The waistcoat and the hat and the formid- 
able blackthorn illustrated poor Neddy's notions of 
equipment for a voyage across the Atlantic. After 
a moment's reflection Brian put his fingers to his 
lips and whistled. In an instant another whistle 
as loud and piercing replied from the upper end 
of the ** gap." Brian whistled a second time, and 
many minutes did not elapse when Connor Shea 
was seen hurrying down the hill. 

" What 's the matter ? " he asked, in some anxiety. 

Brian pointed to the little boy who stood bolt 
upright before him. The father's heart swelled as 
he looked at him, and turning away his head he 
dashed the tears repeatedly from his eyes before 
he was able to speak. 

" Now, Neddy," said he, " like a good fellow go 
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back with Mr. Purcell. Wouldn't you rather stay 
at home and mind the rest of 'em for me till I 'm 
sendin' for the whole of ye together — when I'll 
have the grand new house built an' ready an' all 
for ye ?" 

The boy looked at him in silence for a moment, 
his face swollen with the intensity of his emotion. 
He then rushed to his father and locking his arms 
round his knees, uttered a shriek, so shrill, so 
piercing, so fraught with the agony of the young 
creature's heart, that both Brian and his father 
stood for a moment petrified, not knowing what 
to do. 

The boy clung convulsively to his father's legs. 
The lady in the carriage forgot the impassiveness 
upon which she had prided herself, and alighted 
and stood by Brian Purcell's side. 

" What am I to do ? " said Connor Shea. 

" Bring him with you," replied Brian, " and I '11 
send over and let his mother know what has hap- 
pened the moment I reach home." 

"Come, Neddy," said Connor, "I'll take Mr. 
Purcell's advice, and let you come with me." The 
boy let go his hold, and stood by his side, sobbing 
tremulously, but making great efforts to suppress 
his emotion. 

"Do you know me ?" inquired the lady, stooping 
low and speaking into his ear. 

" No, mam." 

"Do you know that Mr. Purcell is your god- 
father?" 
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*' I do, main.^ 

'*And did you never bear who was your god- 
mother?" 

" No, mam," said the boy, takii^ conn^ to look 
into her face. 

The lady remained lost in thought for a while. 
**Poor Sally" said she, half aloud; '^she never 
could forgive me." 

When Sally Cavanagh lived with her father, she 
was a near neighbour and a great favourite of this 
3roung lad3r*s family. And the admiration of the 
warm-hearted peasant girl was divided between 
her and Brian Purcell, who, in her mind, was the 
flower, the neplus ultra of creation. She got them 
to " stand " for her first child. But when she dis- 
covered that Miss Evans's extraordinary beauty, 
together with a fortunate windfall in the shape of a 
legacy, had lifted her quite above the sphere of her 
young lover, and that, in fact, to speak mildly, she 
had given him up, the unsophisticated heart of 
Sally Cavanagh revolted against the whole pro- 
ceeding. It was so opposed to all her preconceived 
notions, and to her very nature, that the fickle 
beauty's name — ^which before was the theme of her 
praises morning, noon, and night — was never heard 
to pass her lips. Which shows how wofuUy in the 
rough poor Sally Cavanagh was, and how sadly 
ignorant of the world and its ways. 

Miss Evans took out her purse, but recollecting 
that there were only a few shillings in it, she put 
it back again. She drew a ring from her finger. 
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and placing it in the boy's hand, she whispered to 
him to keep it safe, and when they reached Water- 
ford to give it to his father. There was another 
hurried leave-taking with Brian ; and Connor Shea 
and his little son trudged briskly up the hill to 
overtake the melancholy stream, which slowly, but 
surely, was creeping on to the sea, and growing as 
it crept on — for ever and anon, little tributaries of 
bruised and bleeding hearts flowed into and on 
with it, on to the sea ! 

The collision with the donkey-cart had broken a 
bolt of one of the carriage-springs. What was to 
be done ? The nearest smithy was two miles off. 
And it was ^^so dreadful" to remain in that lonely 
place till the smith should arrive. Brian could not 
do less than suggest that she could walk to his 
house, and wait there for the carriage. 

'^ But at such an unreasonable hour," said Miss 
Evans. 

"That consideration need not influence your 
decision. Miss Evans," said Brian, " as it happens, 
our people are stirring by this time ; my father and 

sister are going with a visitor to K where she 

must be before six o'clock to meet the first train." 

This decided Miss Evans ; she had a great desire 
to see the visitor. 

"Is your friend. Miss O'Gorman, handsome?" 
she inquired. 

" I can scarcely say ; but she is very amiable." 

She linked her arm in his, but seeing his lip curl 
as she did so, withdrew it quickly, and bowing her 
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heady walked on in silence. He did her injustice 
then. It was not coquetry that prompted the act. 
In fact, the incidents of the last hour had roused 
her to feel; and just then her better nature aknost 
predominated over the calculating worldUness 
which was the ruling characteristic of her disposi- 
tion. At this particular time she wavered between 
two suitors. One was the son of a wealthy tallow- 
chandler, who had purchased an estate in the 
neighbourhood, and was " doing *' the fox-hunting 
squire in great style. The other was a young 
officer, who would be the heir-at-law of the 
Grindem Hall property, if Mr. Oliver Grindem 
should not marry. That "if" made Miss Evans 
pause. If it were not for it, the young officer's 
victory over his rival would be easy. 

But certain chords in her heart, which she thought 
she could control at will, began to vibrate un- 
bidden, as she walked along that well-remembered 
mountain road, with Brian Purcell for her escort. 
She almost feared that if he wooed at that moment 
he would win. And were there no chords vibrating 
unbidden in his heart ? If not, why the compressed 
lip, and the fixed look, betokening resolution ? And 
when her shawl slipped from her shoulder, and he 
essayed to adjust it, and when she turned round 
and looked into his ^y^s^ what did she see in them 
that caused her pale cheek to flush, and made her 
press her gloved hand over her lips to hide the 
smile of pleasure and triumph with which they 
trembled ? 
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The family evinced considerable astonishment 
at seeing Brian at that hour of the morning, ac- 
companied by one with whom they knew he had 
not been familiar for years. His sister, Kate, 
looked troubled too; but his quiet manner of 
explaining the matter set her at rest. Miss 
O'Gorman felt quite agitated, and shrank before 
the penetrating look which the cold, haughty 
beauty fixed upon her. 

"How lonely we'll all be after you, Fanny," 
said Brian, regarding the graceful little figure, 
cosily wrapped up for travelling, with a look of 
affectionate regret. 

Fanny's soft eyes filled with tears, as she tried 
to say cheerfully : " You know I 'm to come soon 
again." But little Fanny's tears fell down her 
rounded cheeks for all that. 

Miss Evans glanced quickly from one to the 
other. She moved her chair with an impatient 
jerk as she fancied that Brian had observed her; 
and nathless the scornful curl of her lip, disclosing 
the ivory-white teeth, there was a shadow on her 
brow as she gazed into the crackling wood fire 
with that peculiar look betokening deep thought. 
So absorbed was she that Fanny and Miss Purcell 
had left the room to see to a refractory travelling- 
bag that would not shut, without her being aware 
of their absence. On discovering that she was 
alone with Brian Purcell, Miss Evans cast one 
hurried glance around, and rose to her feet. Brian 
had been standing all the time, with his arms folded. 

C 
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"Brian!" 

He started; for the voice, and the look that 
accompanied it, were exactly what they used to 
be. She needed no verbal assurance that he was 
attending to her. 

**Am I forgiven?" she asked. 

"Yes," he replied, "of course — ^that is, if there 
was anything to forgive." 

" But — but — may we not meet as we used to do? 
— as in old times ?" 

Oh ! that rosy smile, and the fond look, quickly 
veiled by the drooping lids ! And, oh ! the plaintive 
music in which she uttered the heart-swelling words, 
" old times !" Brian wavered irresolutely ; but just 
then the door opened, and he answered "No/* 
Miss Evans turned quickly towards the door, and 
the tearful eyes of Fanny O'Gorman met hers. 
At that moment it was announced that the carriage 
was ready, and Miss Evans was hastily leaving 
without saying "Good-bye" to any one. Fanny 
moved aside to let her pass, but she stopped, and 
held out her hand. Fanny placed hers in it, and 
the queenly beauty drew the shrinking little 
maiden towards her, and stooping, kissed her 
cheek. Before Fanny had recovered from her 
surprise, the carriage was whirling at a rapid pace 
along the avenue. 

" Good-bye, Brian." 

" Good-bye, dear little Fanny, and don't forget 
Christmas." 

He pressed her hand, and was securing the rug 
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about her feet when his father jerked the reins 
impatiently, touched the horse with the whip, and 
they were gone. Brian did feel lonely ; but after 
which vehicle did his thoughts go as he watched 
the moon going down behind the mountain ? For- 
tunately, he just then remembered his promise to 
Connor Shea, and ordered his horse to be saddled 
at daybreak that no time might be lost. He would 
ride over himself and inform Sally Cavanagh of 
little Neddy's departure for America, and en- 
deavour to assure her (as Connor begged he 
would) that " with the help of God, it was all for 
the best." 

Reflecting upon this changed the current of his 
thoughts. They turned neither to the right nor 
to the left of the fingerpost to follow the faithless 
idol of his youth, or the gentle little maiden whom, 
something whispered to him, he had not prized at 
her real worth, but up the Gap, and on with that 
sorrowful cavalcade, on to the sea. He pondered 
over the dismal theme — the Exodus of the Gael — 
deeply and long. And nothing but trust in an 
All-wise Providence enabled Brian Purcell to avoid 
tlie conclusion that we were a doomed race. 
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CHAPTER V. 

T was on the third or fourth day after Fann)^s 
1^ departure, that Kate Purcell had a letter 
from her. After reading it, Kate fixed her 
eyes on Brian, as if she would read him too. He 
held a letter, directed to his father, in his hand, 
trying, as his sister thought, to decipher the motto 
on the seal. 

Kate's scrutinising look deepened to one of dis- 
pleasure as she said reproachfully: "Ton my word, 
the outside of that letter appears to have more 
interest for you than the contents of this." 

Brian tossed the missive on the table, and placed 
his hand on his sister's arm to prevent her from 
putting the little rose-tinted billet into her writing- 
desk. 

"Read it for me," said he; "or, if it is not 
* crossed,' let me read it myself." 

"My darling KATE — My worst forebodings, I 
fear, will be realised. I told you that horrid post- 
script in aunt Sarah's unwekome letter meant mis- 
chief. She had not the least compassion for me, 
but tells me Ho make up my mind,' and ^'tis a 
happy girl I ought to be/ Oh ! my own darling 
Kate ! I could find it in my heart to hate her for 
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her want of sympathy ^ and so I would, I think, only 
for her love for you and every one at dear Bally- 
conig. She inquired most particularly about every 
one. She wanted to know particularly about Cool- 
bawn, and whether the house was kept in repair. 
She appeared pleased when I told her it was, and 
that Brian stops there in the harvest and spring. 
I then began to tell her all you told me about your 
uncle, who died a young man and left this farm to 
your mamma — ^when, to my surprise, the dear soul 
burst out crying. What do you think, Kate ? he 
proposed for her, and she says hq was the only one 
of her admirers she ever cared for. Now I can 
understand why dear aunt Sarah rejected so many 
suitors, and why she loves your mamma so much. 
We had a pleasant party last evening, but I '11 give 
you a full description of it in my next ; it is too 
near post-hour now. Mr. M. was as complimentary 
as usuaL Dear Kate, I don't think it is entirely 
on account of papa's wealth — but no matter. His 
aristocratic sisters killed me with condescension. 
How I hate condescension ! The servant is going 
with the letters — I must break off. With fond love 
to every one at dear Ballycorrig, dearest Kate, your 
ever affectionate and fondly attached friend, 

•• TEMPLEViEW, DUBLIN. " FANNY O'GORMAN. 

"P.S. — Have you seen Miss Evans since? I 
thought her strange^ but she is really beautiful. I 
hope Brian is well." 

"I can't exactly make out her me^mtv^V ^'^^ 
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Brian, laughing, '' except that bit of romance about 
her aunt I wonder can it be true?" 

" Is it about Fanny's aunt you are talking ?" said 
his mother, who was in the act of placing a cold 
ham on the breakfast table. 

"Yes, mamma," replied Kate; "she says that 
uncle Richard proposed for her aunt Sarah." 

" Is it really the fact, mother?" Brian asked with 
some interest. 

Their mother sat down near the window, and 
pressed her hands gently at each side of her white 
cap, much after the manner in which Mr. Lorry 
used to arrange his wig. She was a quiet, hand- 
some, benevolent-looking little woman, who spoke 
in a clear decided tone of voice, which generally 
took people by surprise at first. 

" It is, then, true," she begun somewhat abruptly, 
" she was at my wedding ; that was the first time 
he saw her. She was on a visit at Tom Maher's — 
father of the present man — and of course they 
brought her with them to the wedding. I suppose 
you know that one of the Miss Mahers married 
your father's second cousin. I am told they're 
rolling in riches in America. Two of their sons 
are at school in France. Fine dashing girls the 
Mahers were — five of them ?" 

"But what about uncle Richard and Miss 
Conway .?" 

" Why," said Mrs. Purcell, in her decided way, 
" he fell in love with her and she fell in love with 
him. Now, do you know what about them ?" 
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"But why were they not married then?'' said 
Kate. 

"Well, I don't know," and Mrs. Purcell com- 
pressed her lips and shook her head. " There was 
foul play somewhere. Anonymous letters were 
sent to her and her friends, full of lies. She did 
not believe them, and wrote to Richard to say so, 
enclosing the letter in one to Henrietta Maher, as 
her friends intercepted their correspondence. He 
never got it. The end was, poor Richard died, 
and she never visited her friends in this part of the 
country after. What a good little creature that 
Fanny is ! The house is not the same since she left" 

" But, Kate, what are you thinking of? Here is 
your father, and the toast not made yet." 

Kate and her mother set about preparing break- 
fast, and Brian handed his father the letter with 
the large seal. 

Mr. Purcell put on his spectacles, and throwing 
back his head, and holding the letter at arm's 
length, read the superscription. 

" I believe it is from Quill, sir,'* said Brian. 

"Read it," said his father, tossing the letter 
towards him, and tr}dng to look unconcerned. 

" The money must be paid, sir," said Brian, after 
glancing at the letter. " There is no use in trying 
to put it off even for a week." 

"Hang the fellow, he'd be smashed long ago 
only for me, and there now is my thanks," ex- 
claimed Mr. Purcell. " When does he say he must 
have the money ?" 
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"On Thursday," said Brian; *'and the best 

thing you can do is to send the sheep to C 

on Wednesday." 

" I '11 lose ten shillings a head by selling them 
now — every farthing of it. I often paid the black- 
guard a year's rent in advance, and there's my 
thanks." Mr. Purcell drew his chair to the break- 
fast-table, and commenced to cut thin slices from 
the ham. Kate poured out the tea, while Mrs. 
Purcell turned over the toast with her knife, and 
carefully selected the best done cuts for her 
husband. The meal passed over almost in silence. 

" By the way, sir," said Brian, looking through 
the window, "here is Tom Burke coming up the 
avenue, and perhaps you could agree with him 
about the sheep. By offering to keep them for 
him for a month, he'll give a higher price than 
you could expect at the fair." 

Tom Burke was a plain, simple-looking man, in 
corduroy breeches and grey woollen stockings — 
the former always open at the knees, and one of 
the latter, at least, fallen half-way down his leg. 
He was the wealthiest cattle-dealer in the district 
Mr. Purcell opened the hall-door himself, and 
ushered him into the parlour. He bowed to Mrs. 
Purcell and Kate, holding his hat in one hand, 
while the other was thrust down to the elbow into 
an inside breast-pocket. 

"Good morrow, Tom," said Brian, pushing a 
chair towards him ; " sit down." 

"Some commands I have for you from Liver- 
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pool," said Tom Burke, pulling a huge purse, or 
rather bag, from the breast-pocket. " Commands'* 
was Tom's word for ever3^hing in the shape of a 
message. 

**Poor Connor Shea," he continued, in a very 
feeling tone, considering the roughness of his 
appearance, " that kem short o' money to pay his 
little boy's passage." His listeners waited in some 
anxiety, while he fumbled at the bag with his 
clumsy fingers. At length he abstracted a ring 
from amongst a bundle of bank notes, and handed 
it to Brian. 

" I don't understand," said Brian, examining the 
ring, which he saw was of some value. 

"I don't know myself what it's worth," con- 
tinued Tom Burke, "but as poor Connor was 
always a man, I took his word for it. A watch- 
maker offered him nine pounds for it he towld me, 
an' sure I know he didn't tell me a lie. So I gave 
him what he axed — five poundsi — on condition of 
giving you the ring, which he hopes you '11 keep 
till he is able to release it. At the same time you 
needn't hurry yourself about the five pounds, as it 
will do whenever you find it convanient." 

The ring was examined by every one present, 
and many surmises were ventured to account for 
how it could have come into Connor Shea's pos- 
session. Brian was more puzzled than any of 
them. The matter was cut short by Mrs. Purcell, 
who declared emphatically that Connor Shea " got 
the ring honestly, however he got it." 
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"And now, Tom," said Mr. Purcell, "as you're 
here, come and take a look at a lot of sheep I'm 
going to send to the fair on Wednesday." 

" Who 's this in the tax-cart ?" Mr, Purcell asked, 
as he was passing round to the farm-yard. 

"This is Captain Dawson about the horse," said 
Brian in reply. " Don't sell more than fifty of the 
sheep." 

" Don't part with your horse," said his father. 

" He offered me eighty, and I said he might have 
him for a hundred. Of course, I won't break my 
word ; and, besides, you know 'tis unlucky to refuse 
a good offer." And Brian hurried to the door, and 
shook hands cordially with a dashing looking young 
man equipped for the hunting field. 

**The governor must be a particular friend of 
yours," said Captain Dawson laughing. 

"Who, Mr. Grindem.?" 

" Yes. He wouldn't listen to reason ; refused 
point blank to let me give a hundred for a hunter, 
till I told him 'twas your horse I was buying." 

" He knew he was worth the money, and more," 
said Brian. 

But the truth was, Brian Purcell, mounted upon 
this same horse, was a sight that often disgusted 
Mr. Grindem, and to this fact his nephew owed the 
cheque, which he now placed on the table. Connor 
Shea's ring happened to be on the same table, and 
Captain Dawson took it up carelessly to look at it. 
He laid it down hastily, with a look of extreme 
bewilderment, and his face flushed scarlet as his 
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coat when he saw Brian put the ring in his waist- 
coat pocket As Captain Dawson was usually 
rather taciturn, no one noticed that he never 
opened his lips while the hunter was being saddled, 
and that he mounted him, and rode away like a 
man in a dream. 

As Brian held Mr. Oliver Grindem's cheque for 
;6'ioo between his fingers, while Tom Burke was 
pushing a sheaf of notes towards his father, saying, 
as he did so, ** Your health, Mr. Purcell (for Tom 
had a tumbler of grog in his left hand) ; 'tis too 
much I *m giving you,'* — he could not help think- 
ing of the handsome sum which was to his father's 
credit in the National Bank five years ago. But 
as this was a gloomy subject to dwell upon, Brian 
called his greyhounds, and set out for his farm at 
Coolbawn. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JIS mother and sister, as was their wont, 
followed him with their eyes till he reached 
the larch grove above the "high field," 
beyond which the view from the house did not 
extend in the direction of Coolbawn. Whether 
on foot or on horseback, Brian was thus lovingly 
watched every time he left home. In fact, Mrs. 
Purcell was often seen to hurry from her dairy, or 
wherever else she might be — impatiently breaking 
from any one that might chance to interrupt her— 
for no earthly purpose but to gaze after the manly 
form of her son. On these occasions she usually 
stood drawn up to her full height, with her arms 
akimbo, and altogether, we must admit, with an 
air of consequence, as if she rather looked down 
on the world in general. 

The larch grove remorselessly swallowed Brian 
up, and his mother sat down by her daughter's 
work-table. It was evident there was something 
on the good woman's mind that troubled her, for 
she pressed her hands on her cap several times, 
rubbed the smooth lid of Kate's writing-desk, 
twisted the thick gold ring on her finger, and at 
length spoke. 
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^'There's something on bis mind this week 
past/' said Mrs. Purcell. Kate looked up. Mrs. 
Parcell must have construed the look into an 
inquiry as to whom she was speaking of, for she 
went on emphatically, as usual. 

"Brian, Brian, Brian — now do you know? I 
say there's something on his mind. Could it 
be that — that/' Mrs. Purcell paused, or rather 
stopped, for she found herself on the point of 
uttering something uncharitable. 

"That what, mamma?" 

" That Miss Evans — now do you know ?" Kate 
now did know very well. Perhaps she had been 
turning the same subject over in her own mind 
during the past few days. 

" I always thought Brian Purcell was too high- 
spirited to go sneaking after people who gave 
themselves such airs. The upstarts 1" 

Kate reddened to the temples at the bare notion 
of Brian's not being " high-spirited." But she felt 
bound to remonstrate. 

"Now, mamma, they are not upstarts, at all 
events." 

"'Tis all the same," said Mrs. Purcell; "they 
were poor, and they got rich, and the people they 
were glad to set their traps for [meaning Mr. Brian 
Purcell, of course] while they were poor, they forgot 
that they ever knew, now that they are rich." 

" Well I don't see that it is so," said Kate. " All 
we can say is, that Brian and Miss Evans have 
avoided each other. For my part I 'm glad of it 
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for Brian's own sake, for I don't think he would be 
happy with her. Perhaps he felt this himself, and 
was not sorry to break off their intimacy." 

This softened Mrs. Purcell considerably, and she 
went on to tell what a very nice man — a perfect 
gentleman, indeed — Miss Evans's father was. Mrs. 
Evans was well enough, but not to be compared 
to her husband. Sure she (Mrs. Purcell) ought 
to know them well, for they lived in the cottage 
** joining our own bounds," at Coolbawn. Sally 
Cavanagh lived with her father at the other side 
of the road — a snug little place — but there's no 
sign of it now. Many an evening Andrew Evans 
spent at Coolbawn, and pleasant company he was. 
He was rather old when he married, and left a 
young widow and one child to mourn a good, kind 
husband and father. When Brian left college and 
decided on becoming a farmer (Mrs. Purcell was 
fond of alluding to the fact that her son had been 
"at college"), he used to spend more of his time at 
the cottage than was consistent with a close applica- 
tion to business. Then Andrew Evans's brother, 
who never spoke to him after his marriage with an 
" inferior," being childless himself, took it into his 
head to leave the greater part of his property to 
his younger brother's child and widow. Then the 
shy " lily of the valley," as Brian was pleased to 
call her, was sent to a fashionable boarding-school, 
whence she returned after two years and a-half to 
dazzle by her beauty and talents all who came in 
her way. Then the cottage was given up for an 
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imposing mansion, called Moorview House ; and it 
was remarked that the cottage beauty was quite 
at home in boudoir and drawing-room, and her 
uncle's old coachman was heard to declare that 
horses ** came as natural to her as if she was bred, 
bom, and reared among 'em." All this Mrs. Purcell 
said in her own way, and broke off suddenly by 
asking whether Brian would stop for the night 
at Coolbawn. Kate replied that she was not sure, 
but probably he would. Whereupon Mrs. Purcell 
started up and set about packing a hamper with a 
supply of viands, and heaven knows what besides, 
enough to satisfy the wants of an ordinary mortal 
during a week's residence upon a desert island. 
The churn-boy was sent round to Coolbawn with 
the hamper, and divers instructions concerning 
sheets that were to be " well aired," and stockings 
and slippers, and a fire in the bedroom. 

" You 're sure you won't forget, now," says Mrs. 
Purcell, thrusting a huge piece of "shell" bread 
into the churn-boy's hand. " And bring me word 
did that fox do any more harm." 

All this put Mrs. Purcell into such a flurry, that 
she gave double the usual allowance of meal to six 
"poor women" who sat, three at each side of the 
kitchen door, having first told them to " be off out 
of that" in a most peremptory manner. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

[RIAN went over his farm, and saw that 
everything was as it should be. He spoke 
to the steward about draining a bottom 
field, and desired him to send round to the labourers 
of the district and employ a sufficient number to 
complete the work before the first of March. This 
order was given after he had carefully examined 
a three-year old colt, and satisfying himself that 
he was worth at least sixty guineas. Having told 
the housekeeper not to kill a chicken for his dinner, 
as he had a prejudice in favour of allowing a bird 
to get cold before the process of cooking com- 
menced, he strolled listlessly about the fields. He 
felt his cheek flush on finding himself near a 
certain stile not fifty yards from a thatched cottage 
almost hid in evergreens. As it was the shortest 
way to Connor Shea's, he would take a run over 
the hill and call to see Sally Cavanagh and her 
children. We must admit, however, that this was 
an afterthought ; and that Brian Purcell somehow 
found himself at that stile before an idea of the 
little white house at the foot of the mountain 
occurred to him. 
As he passed the clipped privet hedge which 
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separated the cottage garden from his own land, 
he stopped as if spellbound. 

''I felt such a strange longing to see this old 
place, Mrs. Hazlitt, I persuaded mamma to drive 
round this way to-day." These were the words 
that arrested the steps of Mr. Brian Purcell on the 
other side of the hedge. 

"Won't you come in and sit down, Miss ?" 

"Oh, no!" 

Talk of bells and flutes, organs and cuckoos! 
Mr. Brian Purcell would at that moment make 
oath that there was music in that " Oh, no ! " the 
like of which mortal or immortal ear had never 
heard since the stars first sang together. 

"The happiest days I have ever known were 
spent under that thatched roof, Mrs. Hazlitt." 

"I don't think you'd like to come back to it 
again, Miss Evans ?" 

" Well, perhaps you are right ; but ." Here 

there was a break off. Mr. Brian Purcell filling 
up the blank with the resting of a fair cheek upon 
a gloved hand, and the falling down of a shower of 
rich brown ringlets ; which ringlets he, Mr. Brian 
Purcell, had a dim recollection of having seen, 
perhaps felt, falling down very close to his own 
cheek, when the said ringlets were just a shade 
lighter than they are now. 

" Does your neighbour, Mr. Purcell, spend much 
time here, now ?" 

"He's off and on, Miss, nearly every week. 
And a good neighbour he is. 'Twas only last 

D 
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week he gave us two horses to go to the 
colliery" 

" Does he ever come to see you ?" 

''Well, no, Miss; but Matt is over with him 
often, particularly since he began improving the 
garden ; for I suppose you know Matt has a great 
turn for gardening, and he says Mr. Purcell will 
have one of the handsomest gardens in the county 
next year/' 

"Well, I must bid you good morning now, Mrs. 
Hazlitt. Or perhaps you would come with me as 
far as the bridge where the carriage is. I could 
not prevail on mamma to come any nearer to the 
old cottage." 

" With great pleasure, Miss," said Mrs. Hazlitt. 

Brian was about proceeding on his way, when 
his dogs bounded over the little rustic gate into 
the garden and began to frolic and leap round 
Matt Hazlitt, who, with his coat off, just came 
round from the back of the house. He opened 
the rustic gate — the work of his own hands, like 
almost everything about the cottage — and invited 
Brian to come in and look at some monster 
parsnips which he had just dug up. Matt Hazlitt, 
we may remark, was a staunch Protestant, who 
used to quote Scripture against Father O'Gorman, 
and send him presents of vegetables. After inter- 
changing a few words with Brian, he went out to 
the middle of the road, and looked in the direction 
his wife had gone. He then hurried back and 
spread a "check" apron upon the floor, and with 
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a plate transferred as much meal from a great 
oaken chest to the apron, as could be conveniently 
tied up in it. He had just tied his bundle securely, 
when his wife was heard trying to open the garden 
gate, which Matt had bolted on the inside. 

"Well, now," says Matt Hazlitt, continuing the 
conversation in an unconcerned tone, "take a 
friend's advice and raise that north wall about four 
feet higher, not an inch less." Here he opened the 
back window and let the bundle drop through the 
laurels outside. 

" Matt, are you within ?" Mrs. Hazlitt rattled 
at the latch of the little gate, making ineffectual 
efforts to reach the bolt. 

"Bless me," says Matt Hazlitt, looking surprised 
and innocent, " I believe I bolted the gate." Mrs. 
Hazlitt's vexation blew over on seeing Brian ; and 
after saying something about spreading green 
rushes under his feet, she went on to tell him that 
if he happened to be five minutes sooner he 'd see 
something worth looking at; and Mrs. Hazlitt 
became quite eloquent upon a theme which, of 
course, had no interest whatever for Mr. Brian 
Purcell. 

"Shut up, woman!" says Matt, "and don't 
bother us about her." 

" Shut up yourself, and let no one tell me that 
that young lady is either proud or haughty; for 
proud or haughty she is not" 

"And who says she is ?" 

" Who says she is ? Every one says she is, and 
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every one says a confounded lie." Mrs. Hazlitt 
was getting into a towering passion, when Brian 
stood up to go, remarking that he was on his way 
to Sally Cavanaghls. 

"Ah, poor Sally!" said Mrs. Hazlitt, instantly 
changing her tone; "there's her dresser there 
— pewter, and china, and all; and St. Patrick 
baptizing the king of Leinster, or Ulster, or 
Munster, which ? pasted on the side of it. I 'd 
like to know " — turning to her husband — " I *d 
like to know what Mr. Stephens '11 say if he takes 
notice of it. You hung the sieve over it the last 
time he was here." 

" Don't you mind what Mr. Stephens or any one 
else says. There's no harm in the picture, and 
I 'm able to prove it from the Bible if he says 
anything about it/' 

"We bought the dresser, and a few other 
things, Mr. Purcell, from poor Connor when he 
was preparing to go ; and bare enough the poor 
fellow was obliged to go I'm afeared. Oh ! may 
God help the poor people of this country — what 's 
to become of them?" Brian saw the tears start 
into Mrs. Hazlitt's eyes, and the sight did not 
make the clasp of his hand less warm as he bade 
her good-bye. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

IHY, Brian, is it turning to the poetry you 
are again?" 
These words, in the mellow tones of 
Father O'Gorman's voice, roused Brian from a 
deep reverie as he leant against a rock under the 
wood, on the mountain road. 

Father O'Gorman made a great mouthful of the 
" po-et-three," which he rendered in the richest 
brogue. " Wooing the Nine,*' he continued, reining 
in his horse, and holding out his hand to Brian : 

*" Ta Tityre, lentus in umbra, 
Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida sylvas.' 

So you have got rid of the little minx at last ?'' 
The little minx was our little friend Fanny, and 
it was plain her uncle connected Brian Furcell's 
gloomy looks with the fact to which he alluded. 
It was plain, too, that the connection was not 
disagreeable, for the good man's grey eyes twinkled 
mth pleasure while he spoke. Brian told him of 
the letter his sister had from Fanny that morning, 
and Father O'Gorman spoke of paying a long- 
promised visit to his brother in Dublin as soon as 
the ^'stations were over;" but on learning that 
Brian should be in Dublin about some law business 
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in a month or two, it was agreed that they should 
go together. 

''And knock the deuce out of a dozen or two of 
Ned's claret," says Father O'Gorman ; " and that 
reminds me — when will you come and try some 
of the last hamper he sent me? I haven't un- 
packed it yet. Father Shanahan is a teetotaller, 
and you know I keep my wine till I have a friend 
to share it with/' 

"Here she is again!'' he exclaimed, suddenly 
turning round in his saddle, and looking up the 
mountain. 

"What, sir?" asked Brian in surprise. 

" My heart is broke with that woman, and her 
Bibles and tracts. I spoke to Parson Stephens, but 
he could get no good of her. Yet, as she gives 
something in charity, I don't like to fall out with 
her." 

A little carriage, drawn by a mule, came rattling 
down a narrow by-road, and an old lady, who 
whipped the mule with considerable energy, bowed 
stiffly to the priest as she passed, after turning into 
the main road. The old lady was sister to Mr. 
Oliver Grindem, and his senior by some twenty 
years. She had spent her long life in maiden 
meditation, and now, in her seventy-fifth year, was 
not over-burdened with the milk of human kind- 
ness. There was a warm corner in her heart, 
however (we suppose there is a warm comer in 
every heart), which glowed with real affection for 
her nephew. Captain Dawson, whom we saw ride 
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away from Ballycorrig in a brown study upon his 
newly purchased hunter. The old lady had taken 
to proselytising among her brother's wretched 
tenantry, or rather the poor wretches who had 
been deprived of their patches of ground, but still 
clung — ^the Lord knows how — to the mountain 
side. 

*^ She *3 after disturbing that poor dying woman 
now." Father O'Gorman was turning up the by- 
road when he pulled up his horse suddenly. 

" Could you manage to give a few days* work to 
Mick Dunphy ?'' said he. " His wife is dying and 
his children starving, and as he says himself, he 
didn't get a stroke of work this six weeks." 

"I can give him work for the winter," said 
Brian, ''as I am just commencing some draining." 

"That's good news for poor Mick, and for the 
poor woman too," and Father O'Gorman was 
about putting spurs to his horse to hurry with it 
to them, when he stopped again. 

" Come up yourself," said he, " and hire him at 
once. 'Twill cheer the poor fellow's heart." 

They reached Mick Dunphy's miserable cabin, 
and found four famishing children watching a pot 
which their father had just placed over a few 
embers on the hearth. The man was on his knees, 
trying, with his breath, to kindle the scraws. He 
stood up and bade his visitors welcome. They 
heard a weak voice ask : 

"Is that Father Paul?" 

" It is, Kitty, his reverence and Mr. PurceU." 
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''Come here, Mick, and stan' near me." She 
was obliged to gasp for breath, after every word. 
" Father Paul," said she, " I 'm goin' to ask a dyin' 
request of the husband that never gave me a hard 
word or a black look since the first day I met him, 
an* I know he won't refuse id." 

"What is it, Kitty?" said her husband, stooping 
low over her. 

"Mick Dunphy" — raising herself upon her 
elbow, she spoke in a firm voice that surprised 
them all — "I want you to promise me, in the 
presence of the priest of God, that you '11 never 
let a child of mine into the poorhouse." 

"Never," he exclaimed in a husky voice, "as 
God is above me. Let 'em die first." 

She fell back upon her bed, with a languid smile 
upon her face, and holding her husband's hand, 
she said : " I '11 die aisy now, Mick. I was afeared 
you wor losin' heart" 

"Sure here is Mr. Purcell," said Father 
O'Gorman, "who will give Mick work for the 
winter." 

" Yes," said Brian, seeing that poor Mick thought 
the priest had invented a little fiction to ease his 
wife's mind. " You may go to work to-morrow if 
you choose." 

"God is good !" exclaimed the dying woman as 
fervently as if a miracle had been wrought in her 
behalf. 

At this moment who should step into the cabin but 
Mrs. Hazlitt She laid a little white bag upon the 
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floor, and tucked up the skirt of her gown. '' What 's 
this?" says she, going to the pot on the fire, into 
which the children were anxiously peering. ^'O 
Lord I O Lord I** Here Mrs. Hazlitt took up the 
pot, carried it outside the door, and flung the con- 
tents — a few turnip tops and cabbage stumps — ^into 
the dung-heap. Coming back, she placed the pot 
on the fire again, poured some clean water into it, 
and opened her bag. 

" Now," says she, nodding her head at the child- 
ren, "now for a good big pot of stirabout." There 
was not a face there, not even excepting the pallid 
face on the miserable bed, but was lighted up with 
a smile as Mrs. Hazlitt proceeded with the stir- 
about making. 

"O Lord! I am in for it," exclaimed Mrs. 
Hazlitt. " What '11 1 do ?" She looked about her 
as if she wished to hide herself somewhere. She 
then seized the bag, apparently with the intention 
of throwing it under the bed, but before she could 
do so. Matt Hazlitt walked in at the door with his 
back stooped, and his two hands under his coat 
tails. He appeared considerably confused when 
he recognised Father O'Gorman and Brian Furcell 
through the smoke. But when his eyes rested 
upon his wife, Matt Hazlitt started bolt upright 
with a jerk, and down fell something soft but 
heavy from under his coat tails. Brian at once 
recognised the bundle which Matt had dropped 
out of the back window among the laurels. Mrs. 
Hazlitt pounced on it immediately. 
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"Kerens a hypocrite," she began, opening the 
knot with her teeth. "An* my new apron, too. 
Well, I knew the few handfuls I'd give away 
couldn't empty that chest so often. And I pledge 
you my word, Mr. O'Gorman, that deceitful man 
was for ever scolding me about it. And here was 
the work he was carrying on all the time." 

Mrs. Hazlitt spread Out the apron, making the 
meal look as big as possible. The detected culprit 
made several attempts to tell her to " shut up," but 
his discomfiture was too overwhelming. Just then 
Father O'Gorman, in obedience to a gesture of 
Mick Dunphy's, who continued to hold his wife's 
hand, moved softly to the side of the bed, and 
knelt down. They all knelt down. The priest, 
after praying for a few minutes, stood up. 

"God rest her soul!** said he. And Matt 
Hazlitt, staunch Protestant though he was, re- 
sponded "Amen." 

"Amen, amen," says Matt Hazlitt, rising from 
his knees and giving a defiant glance at his wife, 
who used to hint suspicions of his orthodoxy some- 
times. But when he saw her eye rest on the little 
heap of meal, Matt's countenance fell again, and 
he shrunk away completely crushed. 

The winter day was drawing near its close when 

Brian reached the little white house at the foot of 

the mountain. 

" Oh, let them all be talking, 
My little boy will soon be walking : 
Oh, let them all be talking, 
My little boy will soon be walking." 
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And SO on, over and over again, to the air of 
"Nora Crena." 

It was Sally Cavanagh, holding her youngest 
child as high as her arms could reach, and shaking 
him till the little fellow kicked out his fat legs and 
thamped his nose with his fist in the excess of his 
delight, while the other children ran round, holding 
up thtir hands to '' ketch him.'' 

" I 'm glad to see you in such good spirits, Sally," 
said Brian. 

She never looked round till she had tossed the 
child into the cradle. She knelt by the cradle for 
a moment, and Brian heard a sob or two. Then 
Sally Cavanagh threw back her dark hair, which 
had fallen down, and said, laughing through her 
tears: 

"Spirits! Don't you know, sir, I'm paying a 
woman in Cork sixpence a week to fret for me?" 

Brian told her that he had news of Connor since 
his arrival at Liverpool ; and that he was able to 
pay for Neddy's passage. He thought it better to 
say nothing about the ring. This news was a great 
comfort to poor Sally, who had been very uneasy 
lest her husband should be obliged to leave the 
boy behind him in Liverpool to the "man- 
catchers." When Brian asked some questions 
about the landlord, she showed an evident desire 
to avoid the subject, which rather surprised him. 

On hearing the sound of a horn Brian hurried 
away, hoping to meet Captain Dawson, and learn 
how the hunter did his work. He thought, too, as 
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the transaction of the morning was a ** dry bargain/' 
that he would ask Captain Dawson to take pot luck 
at Coolbawn. 

We leave Sally Cavanagh to struggle against 
her accumulating trials ; now battling energetically 
with despair; now wrapped in such a stupor of 
woe, that the children were obliged to climb upon 
her knees, and up the back of her chair, and twine 
their arms round her neck, to rouse her out of it. 
Sometimes Mr. Oliver Grindem was heard ap- 
proaching the house. Then the back-stick would 
be put to the door, and, retiring with her children 
to the little room, Sally Cavanagh would not reply 
by a word to the oft-repeated knock of the land- 
lord. When the sounds of the horse's hoofs died 
away in the distance, Sally would take her infant 
in her arms and hush it to sleep with snatches of 
Connor's favourite song. And flinging her apron 
over her head to hide her face from her little ones, 
the poor woman's overcharged heart would find 
relief in a flood of tears. But it is not in human 
nature to bear up long against suffering like this. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IISS EVANS looked at her watch. Miss 
Evans looked at her watch ten times within 
ten minutes. She stamped her foot im- 
patiently, and pretty sharply it would appear, for 
her little dog, whose tail slid accidentally between 
her foot and the floor, whined dolefully. Miss 
Evans did not snatch him up in her arms, and let 
the brown ringlets mingle with his silky jet black 
coat, and murmur "poor Carlo!" as Miss Evans 
well knew how. On the contrary, she sank into an 
arm-chair, and pushed the wheezy little animal 
from her with the offending foot. Of all her 
perfections the foot was the most perfect ; and as 
her eye rested upon it, another minute passed 
quicker than any of the preceding ten. She was 
in the act of looking at her watch again when she 
heard the sound of wheels. 

" Who can it be ? " said Miss Evans, evidently 
not caring much who it might be. Mrs. Evans 
looked out, and immediately she did so her 
daughter asked: "What on earth brings her at 
this hour?" 

The young lady had not moved from her re- 
clining position, and no one replied to her first 
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question. But the look of consternation in her 
mother's face was answer enough. Mrs. Evans, 
having exchanged a look of consternation for one 
of extreme delight, was in a moment hurrying 
down the steps to the side of a little carriage 
drawn by a mule. Miss Grindem would ''come 
in." Which announcement well nigh brought the 
look of consternation back again into Mrs. Evans's 
face, in spite of her efforts to keep the look of 
extreme delight in possession. Not that she was 
not proud of the honour — for she was proud of it; 
— ^but her terror of the evangelical old lady out- 
weighed every other consideration. 

Miss Evans bowed to the old lady without 
leaving her chair — a want of reverence which both 
amazed and frightened Mrs. Evans. "My dear," 
said the old lady, taking the snow-white hand 
which the young lady held out to her with the air 
of a duchess. " My dear, George got your note, 
and I have come over to talk to you. There is 
some misunderstanding which he will not suffi- 
ciently explain to me. He says you know your- 
self why he has acted as he has done for some 
time back, and why he cannot comply with the 
request contained in your note. That's all he 
would tell me. And now, my dear, do tell me 
what it is, in order that I may make it up between 
you. For I cannot tell you how anxious I feel 
that you and George should get on well together." 

The young lady felt no gratitude for the old 
lady's anxiety. She knew that regard for herself 
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had nothing to do with it. In fact, she knew it 
arose solely from Miss Grindem's fear lest her 
nephew should exchange into a regiment which 
had just been ordered to Canada, he having 
dropped some hints that such was his intention. 
The old lady saw clearly that Miss Evans's charms 
were the only bonds by which she could bind her 
nephew to Grindem Hall. 

^*I really have no idea of what it is Captain 
Dawson alludes to/' said Miss Evans, '' and it is a 
matter of perfect indifference to me." 

" Of course, my dear," said Miss Grindem, " but, 
now, have you said anything to wound him or 
treated him too coldly before anybody or anything 
of that kind?" 

*^No; and I wrote to Captain Dawson asking 
him to call and come with me to the hunt to-day, 
partly because I had nobody else to come with me, 
and partly to let him see that there was nothing 
like that to which you have just alluded." 

" Well now, my dear, poor George is so sensitive 
and has such ridiculous notions about what he 
calls being jilted — just think now, has there been 
any one else paying attention to you or anything 
of that kind?" 

" Really, Miss Grindem," said Miss Evans, rising, 
" I feel perfectly at liberty to receive attentions or 
not, just as I choose." 

"Quite right, my dear," the old lady replied. 
"But you say there is no cause, as far as you 
are concerned, for whatever has got into George's 
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mind, and I was only trying whether there was 
anything which might have misled him, in order 
that I might be able to disabuse him of his error." 

A thought of the incident at the fingerpost 
flashed across the young lady's mind» but after a 
moment's reflection she acquitted Captain Dawson 
of the meanness which any alteration in his 
opinion of her, on account of her meeting with 
Brian Purcell, would involve. Another reason for 
Captain Dawson's conduct occurred to her, which, 
while it raised him in her estimation, made her 
look grave. A report had gone about latterly that 
Mr. Oliver Grindem intended to marry one of his 
wives. Could it be that there was foundation for 
such a report ? and that Captain Dawson's altered 
manner towards her was owing to this threatened 
alteration in his fortunes ? There was no use try- 
ing to unravel the mystery, so she only said with 
a smile: 

" I 'm not going to lose the hunt in the mean- 
time." 

"Quite right, my dear," said Miss Grindem. 
" The stables are quite full The Marquis's horses 
came last night, and you have no idea of the 
numbers that are arriving all the morning. The 
gentlemen are most anxious to keep up the credit 
of the county. George and Tom King are to lead 
his lordship ; and if the fox makes for ThuUamore 
— and he is the old fox that always does — when 
he finds all the earths closed, he'll most likely 
break away through Ballyowen for Kilshanna, and 
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if he does, George says they '11 give the Marquis 
enough of it ; though I 'm told there 's nothing too 
big or too ugly for him." The evangelical old 
lady spoke with an enthusiasm which rather 
astonished Mrs. Evans^ to whom, indeed, her words 
were not quite intelligible. 

As Miss Evans reined in her restive horse on the 
lawn, and whipped him till he plunged again, 
while the brown ringlets floated on the breeze, and 
the ivory neck rose graceful from the rounded 
bust, which the closely fitting riding-dress dis- 
played to great advantage, the evangelical old 
lady thought, that if anything could put Canada 
out of Greorge's head, tAa^ would. 

Miss Evans did not take the direct road to 
Grindem Hall. She seemed to prefer the more 
circuitous way by the mountain foot. As she 
passed the fingerpost, her servant rode up, saying, 
as he caught up the bridle which fell loosely upon 
her horse's neck, " Take care, Miss ; keep a tight 
rein down the hill." She started, and with some- 
thing like a scornful smile at her forgetfulness, 
gathered up the reins, and guided her horse care- 
fully down the rough road. After passing the 
comer of the wood, the little white house which 
Connor Shea would not have "changed for a 
palace " attracted her attention. She pulled up her 
horse and gazed round her with a look of weariness. 

"What is coming over me?" she thought, rest- 
ing her face upon both hands. The servant, 
supposing that she felt unwell, dismounted and 

£ 
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stood by her horse's head. But she motioned him 
back» and rode on quickly till the white house was 
passed and left far behind. What Miss Evans felt 
'^ coming over her" was an almost inexpressible 
longing to fling herself into the arms of Sally 
Cavanagh, and ask her to talk to her as she used 
to talk to her long ago ; for she was tired and sick 
of the things which at a distance appeared so 
dazzlingly attractive, but which experience had 
proved to be cold and hollow. How unlike the 
disinterested affection of the warm-hearted peasant 
girl and the true love of Brian Purcell ! 

And Miss Evans, amazed at her own weakness, 
wondered what was " coming over her." But have 
we not all our moments of weakness? After a 
quick glance round the lawn at Grindem Hall, 
Miss Evans is herself again. Miss Evans can see 
as much with one quick glance as it would take 
ordinary people hours to see. There is the 
Marquis — a very fine man, but that 's all. Captain 
Dawson rides by his side, pointing out some 
objects in the distance (the fox covers, of course ; 
his lordship is not likely to feel interested in any- 
thing else). Captain Dawson converses with the 
Marquis in a very natural way (we are recording 
what Miss Evans saw and thought), which makes 
him contrast favourably with the groups of squires, 
old and young, by whom they pass, as they ride 
leisurely from place to place, from which the 
covers and the lie of the country can be best seen. 
The squires stare at the Marquis sheepishly. One 
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old squire with a florid face, making a desperate 
attempt to attract the great man's attention by 
telling a story — supposed to be humorous — in 
exa|^;erated brc^e, to another old squire with a 
florid face, who seconds the attempt by laughing 
immoderately, and saying, Nabocklish. Then both 
old squires steal a glance at the Marquis, with the 
delightful conviction that he has set them down 
for jolly fellows. There is Miss Evans's other 
admirer, at some distance from the crowd, regard- 
ing her intently, who, the moment she recognises 
him by a very slight, but at the same time a very 
gracious, inclination of the head, loses all control 
over himself, and gallops furiously in a figure of 
eight within a very contracted space, greatly to the 
surprise and somewhat to the alarm of many 
persons, and then stops suddenly, immovable as a 
statue, and stares wildly at vacancy. There is 
Tim Croak, the cover keeper, with his coat on his 
arm, and a long wattle in his hand, perspiring with 
anxiety, as he hurries in a sling trot hither and 
thither in search of some one he cannot find. 
There are half a dozen other ladies on horseback, 
between whom and Miss Evans it is easy to see 
there is not much love lost The little carriage 
drawn by the mule drives up to the hall-door, and 
the six ladies on horseback crowd around it im- 
mediately. But, much to the vexation of the six 
ladies. Miss Grindem sees Miss Evans under an 
elm tree (a position which Miss Evans had chosen 
with a view to effect), and immediately whips the 
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mule in that direction. There is Doctor Forbis, 
upon his very remarkable mare, whose tail sug- 
gested a hair-breadth 'scape like that of Tarn 
O'Shanter. The doctor does not hunt — he is 
merely a spectator ; and when he has bowed 
profoundly to the evangelical old lady^ Miss Evans 
asks him to be her knight, as she is quite a forlorn 
damsel, and Doctor Forbis gallantly assents. 

" For gad sake, docthor," exclaimed Tim Croak, 
as he shook the perspiration from his forehead, 
"did you see Matt Hazlitt?" 

" No," said the doctor ; " what do you want him 
for?" 

" I want him to put the fox out of the hole in 
the quarry, and the devil a tarrier we have able to 
do it but his. You know 'tis the ould fox at Cool- 
bawn we 're dependin' on to-day.' 



» 
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CHAPTER X. 

CROAK took his pipe from his waist- 
coat pocket, and, running round the elm 
tree, rubbed a match against a brown stQiie 
at its root " Doctor," he called out, keeping the 
trunk of the tree between him and the lady, while 
he sucked the dhudeen spasmodically, ''If you 
want to see the run, ride up fair and aisy to the 
whitethorn bush on the top of Knockclough. You 
can go through Mr. Purcell's avenue; and you 
may take your time, as they 're going to dhraw the 
new cover first" 

Tim Croak, who was in a disturbed state of 
mind, having tendered this piece of advice with a 
calmness which was evidently forced, fingered his 
long wattle, and hurried away in a sling trot, as 
usual. 

"I think, doctor," Miss Evans observed, "it 
would be a good plan. There is a magnificent 
view from Knockclough." 

Miss Evans has not been on Knockclough Hill 
for some years ; but she remembers it very well. 
The last time was on a St. John's Eve, when they 
went to see the bonfires. That was the evening 
they met the pale young schoolmaster whose hair 
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was grey. She asked Brian Purcell was the school* 
master a poet, he looked so dreamy and unhappy. 

"I don't know/' said Brian, "but I believe I 
could tell you why his hair is grey." 

Doctor Forbis has signified his readiness to 
accompany her. Miss Evans has bowed to the 
evangelical old lady, who looks anxiously for her 
nephew, hoping that he will see Miss Evans to the 
gate. Miss Evans is conscious that both herself 
and Doctor Forbis — or rather Doctor Forbis's re- 
markable mare — attract a good deal of attention. 
She sees her other admirer become frantic again — 
a crowd of sportsmen spurring hastily outside the 
limits of the figure of eight to which he confines 
himself while the fit lasts. And though last, not 
least, Miss Evans sees Captain Dawson leave the 
Marquis's side, and canter across the lawn to the 
gate, which he holds open for them. Miss Evans 
holds out her hand, and the captain presses it 
sorrowfully. Ye powers, how beautiful she is! 
Captain Dawson rides slowly back to his post, 
considerably damaged. 

Miss Evans saw the effect her parting look had 
produced, and the smile of triumph was in her eyes 
and on her lips ; yet her thoughts went back to 
that St. John's Eve. She replied to the doctor's 
commonplace remarks about the weather without 
understanding them, and did not even evince any 
extraordinary interest when he showed her Matt 
Hazlitt's old gander, the same that beat the old 
fox to which Tim Croak alluded a while ago, in a 
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fair fight, which was supposed to have lasted three 
hours and a half. 

" And the devil's own fox he is — begging your 
pardon, Miss Evans," observed Doctor Forbis, re- 
membering the many doleful stories he was every 
day hearing from one or other of his patients con- 
cerning reynard's predatory habits — said doleful 
stories being meant as apologies for the non- 
appearance of certain feathered bipeds, which, if 
it were not for the fox, would gladden the heart 
of Mrs. Forbis, and chase the cloud from the 
brow of Mrs. Forbis's maid-of-all-work, and have 
a brightening effect upon the Forbis household 
generally. "The devil's own old fox," muttered 
Dr. Forbis, shaking his head severely and solemnly 
as he thought of a certain basket in which there 
should have been a fat turkey, but, when the lid 
was raised, was found to contain only six heads of 
cabbage and a hank of onions. 

Doctor Forbis consoled himself with a pinch of 
snuff, and rode on in silence. Miss Evans could 
not get St. John's Eve and the bonfires, and the 
poor schoolmaster, out of her head. Here was 
the very spot the schoolmaster handed Brian the 
manuscript, and went away without speaking. 
Higher up she sees the smooth rock upon which 
they sat while Brian read the story. 

"Hallo!" shouts Doctor Forbis. 

Miss Evans looks round, and sees Brian Purcell 
walking away as if he had not recognised them 
He turns round now, and waves his hand to the 
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doctor. But the doctor beckons to him with his 
whip, and Brian has nothing for it but to come 
and join them. He shakes hands with the doctor, 
and raises his hat to Miss Evans, whose horse 
becomes restive. 

"Why are you not mounted?*' inquires the 
doctor, pointing down towards the assembled fox- 
hunters. 

" Well," Brian replied, " I don't care for it un- 
less I can keep my place; and I have sold the 
only good horse I had to Captain Dawson." 

Miss Evans, on hearing this name, turns quickly 
round, and fixes her penetrating look upon him. 
But he is quite unmoved — ^has not even glanced 
towards her ; and her horse becomes restive again. 

"I wonder what's delaying them," said the 
doctor. 

"It wants five minutes to eleven yet," said 
Brian, referring to his watch. 

"Begging your pardon," observed the doctor, 
with his severe look, "begging your pardon, Mr. 
Purcell, 'tis three minutes and a hslfpast eleven." 

" Probably you are right, doctor." 

"Probably I am right! Positively I am right, 
you mean." The doctor's faith in his own watch 
was not to be shaken. With his eyes fixed on the 
dial, he continued : 

"Are — ^you — not — standing — by my side?" 

" Yes," replied Brian. 

"Are we not in juxtaposition ?" 

" We are." 
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'* Well, as sure as you and I are in juxtaposition, 

it is now /' Here the doctor paused until 

the second hand had moved five seconds : '^ It is 
now, at this identical moment" — waiting for the 
hand to move three seconds more — " five minutes 
pcLSt eleven." And the doctor returned his watch 
to his pocket with a look indicating that the ques- 
tion was settled beyond further controversy. 

"And by the way, doctor, there they go." 

The scarlet coats were seen moving from the 
lawn towards the rere of Grindem Hall. They 
caught a glimpse of them again crossing a narrow 
field, after which hounds, horses, and horsemen 
were concealed from them by a wood, except the 
"bosheen* men," among whom was Mr. Oliver 
Grindem, who might be seen stealing away through 
open gates and by-roads towards Thubbermore. 
Now their attention was attracted to Tim Croak, 
who came running up the glen, through the furze, 
towards his own domicile near the fox-earth. 

"Are we to see any more of the hunt?" Miss 
Evans asked. 

"Oh! yes," replied Brian; "it is merely as a 
matter of form they go through the new cover. 
We shall have them up in this direction im- 
mediately." 

Soon the pack, followed closely by the whole 
field — the " bosheen men " excepted — issued from 
the wood and turned directly towards Coolbawn. 



* (C 



Bosheen ** or " boreen," a by-road. 
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But Miss Evans could not help paying more 
attention to Tim Croak's movements than to any- 
thing else. Tim wound up through the furze from 
the bottom of the glen, never altering his pace till 
he reached his own door. He remained in the 
house for a few minutes, and then appeared 
again. 

Down through the furze and up the opposite side 
of the glen went Tim Croak, having stopped for a 
moment at a clump of brushwood near the bottom. 
On through the fern along the side of the hill, then 
across two or three small fields, then through a 
thick plantation, on to the bank of the river — ^and 
now, apparently for the first time that day, Tim 
Croak begins to walk. Miss Evans remarks that 
he is taking the path to the cottage — the same 
that Brian Furcell took, without knowing it, the 
day that his steps were arrested by the privet 
hedge. 

But now the hounds are scouring the glen in 
every direction, appearing and disappearing among 
the furze. An old white hound dashes at full speed 
down by the clump of brushwood at which Tim 
Croak had stopped for a moment. The old 
hound checks himself so suddenly that he falls 
and tumbles over and over. Before he has time 
to recover himself, two other hounds bear down 
upon the clump, and the moment they reach it 
give tongue. Immediately the whole pack are in 
full cry. The " melodious discord" is borne upon 
the wind, and re-echoed by the woods, and goes 
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pealing along the hill till Miss Evans feels her 
pulse beat quicker, and Brian Purcell takes hold 
of her bridle-rein, her horse having tossed his head 
wildly, and shown other symptoms of becoming 
unmanageable. Even Doctor Forbis's remarkable 
mare tossed her head, or rather moved it up and 
down, and reared her forefeet, too, several times 
fully two inches from the ground. At which 
Dr. Forbis pulls the rein tight and says : " Steady 
now, old lass !" Brian Purcell is excited too ; but 
not so much so, we should think, as not to be 
aware that a small hand is resting on his shoulder 
— and with considerable weight for so small a 
hand. 

On go the hounds up the side of the glen, 
through the fern on the hill, through the fields, 
the plantation, to the river. Here there is a full 
stop and evident confusion. The horsemen pull 
up, and begin to move slowly towards the spot 
where the hounds are at fault. The old white 
hound tries back to the clump of brushwood in the 
glen, and returns, with his nose to the ground to 
the river. And now, both Miss Evans and Brian 
Purcell remark that he has followed every turn of 
Tim Croak's track, which makes Brian shrewdly 
suspect that Tim, for some purpose of his own, 
has played his patrons a trick. 

When Tim Croak reached the cottage for the 
second time that morning, he brightened up on 
seeing Matt Hazlitt, who was absent when he 
had called before. 
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** Blur-an'-agers/'he exclaims, "where is Button?" 

"Why so?" says Matt Hazlitt. 

" D n well you know. Kerrytnan is in the 

quarry." 

"Humph!" says Matt Hazlitt, but makes no 
move indicative of an intention to produce Button. 
This rather astonishes Tim, who heretofore found 
Matt Hazlitt very ready to afford Button an 
opportunity of distinguishing himself. 

"The fox is not in the quarry," says Matt. 

"Where the devil else would he be?" Tim asks 
irascibly. "He was sittin' on his rump fornint 
the door when I opened id at the first light ; an' 
glad I was to see him, for I was in dread of my 
life he'd give us the slip, on account of the 
Marquis's horses comin' yestherday. But as luck 
happened, they come be the back gate, an' me lad 
never suspected anything." 

Matt Hazlitt pulled a large basket from under 
the table, and began tossing dead ducks one by 
one upon the floor till Tim Croak stood aghast at 
the number. 

"He bet the devil," says Tim Croak. "But 
what wondher he to "kill your ducks when he 
killed mine. I thought you used to lock 'em up 
in the fowl-house?" 

" But it was after letting 'em out in the morning 
he did this." 

"As sure as you're born," Tim observed, after 
duly considering the matter, " 'twas revinge for the 
skelping he got from the gander." 
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" They have a fox !" said Matt HazHtt, on hear- 
ing the cry of the hounds. 

''Tim shook his head> and told Matt confi- 
dentially that to prevent disappointment he ran a 
drag from the cover Fo the river. "An' now," con- 
tinued Tim, as he lighted his pipe, " let 'em make 
id out be their lamin', and go look for a fox at 
Rathcopple." 

Captain Dawson rode up to the cottage. A 
score of gentlemen, without well knowing why, 
rode after him. Even the hounds beat up in the 
same direction, and Matt Hazlitt's house was soon 
invested on all sides. Matt made his appearance 
with an armful of dead ducks, and was greeted 
with a storm of laughter. 

" Isn't that purty work?" he exclaimed, flinging 
the ducks at his feet 

"We '11 give you satisfaction, Matt, never fear," 
said Captain Dawson," still laughing. 

"What satisfaction?" 

"We'll hunt that fox to-day as he never was 
hunted before." Another general roar greeted this 
pleasantry, which so nettled Matt Hazlitt that he 
darted into the fowl-house, and returned holding 
the Kerry fox by the hind legs. 

"You may spare yourself the trouble," he ex- 
claimed, swinging the "varmint" round with the 
intention of throwing him over the hedge to the 
hounds. But Tim Croak, with tears in his eyes, 
snatched Kerryman from him. 

"As long as the fox runs, he 's caught at last," 
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said Tim ; '' but I never thought this is the way he 'd 
die. An' begob, Matt, you 're the last man in Ire- 
land I 'd suspect for sich a thing." 

"Between ourselves, Tim," replied Matt, in an 
undertone, "I had no hand in it I chanced to 
look into the fowl-house, and there Button had 
him pinned. I on'y called the dog and shut the 
door, an' that's all I know about it. But I don't 
want to give those fellows any satisfaction." 

Horror struggled with incredulity in every face 
in the red-coated throng. They could not believe 
their eyes : — Matt Hazlitt — a loyal Protestant — to 
be guilty of such a crime ! Miss Evans was just 
then approaching the scene of the tragedy, and her 
other admirer becoming dangerous to every one 
in his vicinity, a diversion was created in Matt 
Hazlitt's favour. The huntsman dismounted, and 
was opening the rustic gate, knife in hand, with a 
view of appropriating the Kerryman's brush, when 
Captain Dawson called to him to come back, and 
told Tim to get the old fox stuffed. The hunts- 
man touched his cap sulkily, while Tim was evi- 
dently consoled by this mark of respect to the 
remains of his favourite. The hounds proceeded 
to Rathcopple, and Matt Hazlitt asked Tim to 
^* come in and sit down." 
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CHAPTER XL 

jlM CROAK laid the fox gently on a bench 
by the fireside, and, drawing a chair so that 
he could rest his foot on the hob, lighted 
his black dhudeen for the twentieth time that day, 
resolved to have a smoke this time. Matt Hazlitt 
took a long new pipe — quite a contrast to Tim's — 
from a shelf, and made himself comfortable on the 
opposite side of the fire. Button sat between his 
master's legs, winking at the fire, but showing by 
occasional twitches of the nose, as his eye turned 
towards the bench, that his hatred of bis old enemy 
had not died with him. 

"The devil an honester fox in Munster," says 
Tim. 

" The devil a bigger rogue, you mean." 
"Well, stay aisy till I tell you now. Wan mornin 
durin' the hard frost I missed my two white ducks, 
and though I knew 'twas hard for him to get a 
chance, the people war on their guard so much, the 
foxes got sich a bad name sence the money got 
scarce wud the club, and they stopped feedin' 'em 
reg'lar, still they not a wan of me suspected him 
for takin' the ducks. Any way, I see somethin' 
white over to the right of the elder bush — ^where 
you shot the rabbit the day " 
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" I know the place," says Matt, giving Button, 
who began to snarl at his defunct enemy, a smart 
rap on the head with his knuckles. 

"Well," Tim continued, "down I went, an' there 
was the two white heads of my two white ducks, 
and the wings and feathers in a heap. I thought 
it was one o' the Kill foxes that chanced to come 
serenadin' over this way. I see somethin' movin' 
through the furze, an' I made a dart, thinkin' to 
have a pelt at the strange fox, as I thought, at any 
rate, when he'd be passin' the open. I was just 
risin' my wattle when he turned round and looked 
at me. If it was my own father that robbed me, I 
couldn't be more surprised." 

Matt Hazlitt pointed with his pipe to the dead 
fox. 

"Yes," says Tim Croak, "'/ze/^j him." 

Matt bent back in his chair and laughed. 

" Oh, but aisy till I tell / it all," continued Tim. 
" I looked at him, an' he looked at me. I took 
the heads of my two white ducks in my hand : * Be 
off, you robber,' says I. An' wud that I pelted 
the ducks' heads at him, an' away wud him as fast 
as his legs could carry him. The next mornin' 
when I got up, the first thing I see was the two 
white ducks outside the door, an' the lad on his 
grug mindin' 'em." 

" Were the ducks alive ? " inquired Matt. 

" Alive ? Go up an' look at 'em. An' where 
he got 'em I can't make out But maybe 'twas 
twenty miles he travelled for 'em." 
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" By the law," says Matt Hazlitt, " I 'm inclined 
to believe you after what they did to myself." 

"What was that?" 

"Didn't I tell you before?" 

" No," says Tim ; " or if you did I disremimber." 

" Well, one evening last harvest I was securing 
a few stacks in the five-acre field, as the wind was 
rising, and I expected we 'd have a storm afore 
mornin'. Twas just dusk when I was finished. I 
thought of the fox — he was after taking a lot of 
young turkeys from Mrs. Purcell the same week — 
and 1 thought I might as well turn home the geese 
that were out on the stubbles. I was drivin' 'em 
on fair an' aisy by the crab-ditch — and, by the 
same token, the crabs were fallin' like hailstones 
with every blast o' wind — when the geese all 
screeched and clapped their wings, and riz from 
the ground, and off with 'em like a white cloud 
over the ditch towards the house. One goose 
didn't fly (and no blame to her), and when I see 
her runnin' along the path afore me, I walked fast 
to get up with her. When I kem out from the 
shade of the ditch, I saw that the goose was runnin' 
on four feet instead of two." 

" Ay, ay," says Tim Croak, with a grin of delight. 

" I had a pitchfork in my hand," Matt Hazlitt 
continued, " and I made at him ; but he was too 
smart for me. Any way, I swore he 'd never have 
the satisfaction of picking that goose, and I kept 
close to him ever till we kem to the rabbit burrow. 
I was near nabbin' him gettin' over the stile ; but 

F 
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he got away from me. Still I was able to keep 
within a few perches of him, till he came to the 
deer-park wall. He dropped the goose and made 
a run at the wall, and got to the top of it. I was 
nearly out o' breath, and took my time coming up 
again' the rise — as I was sure of the goose. He 
gave two or three short barks on the top of the 
wall, and then leaps down and runs to the goose 
again. Before I had time to be up he snapped 
up the goose and made a rush to the wall. I 
didn't mind, as I knew he'd never be able to get 
over the wall with the goose. But what do you 
think ? There was another fox on the top of the 
wall that reached down half-way, and, after two 
or three offers — I was so surprised I stopped up 
like a fool — the fox below reached the goose to 
the fellow on the wall, and then set back and was 
over it himself before you could cry crack. And 
so I had my run for nothin'." 

" That was Kerryman as sure as you 're born," 
observed Tim, as he knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe. Button, who had got tired of winking at the 
fire and eyeing his defunct enemy on the bench, 
was now coiled up between his master's legs, per- 
haps worrying foxes in the land of dreams, for an 
angry snuffle now and then escaped from him. 
Matt Hazlitt glanced at the cuckoo clock which 
ticked over the meal-chest, and remarked that his 
"old woman" ought to be at home by this time. 
Mrs. Hazlitt's arrival was announced in her own 
voice. 
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" Matt, Matt ! The fox — the fox again !" cried 
Mrs. Hazlitt from the rustic gate. 

Matt and Tim started to their feet They 
glanced at the bench on seeing Button make a 
msh in that direction ; but there was no fox on it. 
They ran outside the door, and were just in time 
to see Kerryman slink round the comer and glide 
through the privet hedge, giving them an expres- 
sive look over his shoulder as he disappeared. 

" Ton me sowl, Matt," says Tim, looking as if 
this last exploit of Kerryman's was rather too 
much even for him, "do you know what? He 
got himself killed o' purpose in order to escape the 
hunt to-day. He wasn't rightly recovered from 
the cloutin' the gandher gave him, an' he was in 
dhread the Marquis's hounds 'd be too many for 
him. I must run up an' open the airth any way. 
The poor fellow 'd want to rest wud an aisy mind 
afther going through so much." 

" Tim," says Matt Hazlitt, who took some time 
to recover the use of his tongue, "tell me any- 
thing you like about that fox, and I'll never doubt 
a word of it" 

" Oh ! Matt, why did you let him escape ? Why 
didn't you kill him ? Why didn't you knock the 
daylights out of the villain ?" 

" Shut up, woman." 

" Shut up yourself, and don't tell me " But 

Matt did not wait to hear what it was he was not 
to tell. He took his way to Coolbawn to astonish 
Brian Purcell with a circumstantial account of the 
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old fox's stratagem to escape being hunted by the 
Marquis's hounds. The cry of the hounds could 
be heard from Rathcopple, so calm was the day. 
Brian Purcell and Matt strolled up to the top of 
Knockclough to see the run. Tim Croak soon 
joined them, and pointed to the old fox sitting on 
a rock at a little distance. 

"Watchin'," says Tim, "to see how the Marquis's 
dogs '11 hunt. I '11 be bound he '11 be at home for 
'em the next day." 

"They're going towards the slate quarries," re- 
marked Matt Hazlitt. 

"Be gob, aye," says Tim Croak. "An' the 
master '11 be as mad as a March hare. He 's half 
ways to Thubbermore be this." 

Here the churn-boy was seen coming up the hill. 
On reaching the top he handed Brian a letter. It 
was an American letter. After looking at it for a 
moment, Brian walked thoughtfully to the smooth 
rock — the rock upon which they sat — he and Jane 
Evans — on the St. John's Eve, when he read the 
"Schoolmaster's Story" for her. He sat down 
upon the same rock to read the letter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Within and without Moorview House the 
deadest stillness has reigned since nightfall. 
Mrs. Evans rings for the candles. For 
fully an hour she has been watching her daughter 
from behind her hand-screen. Miss Evans reclines 
in a lounge chair, her head resting on her hand. 
Her mother had poked the fire several times, 
venturing each time to conjecture that it was 
likely to freeze that night; but the young lady 
seemed to feel no interest in the question, and 
remained silent and motionless. The candles are 
brought in, and Mrs. Evans takes up a book, 
ostensibly for the purpose of reading it ; but just 
as she has opened it, she lays it down again, and 
looks at her daughter as if she had forgotten the 
young ladj^s presence till that moment. 

"You must feel fatigued, Jane?" 

" No." 

"You say you met Captain Dawson ?" 

" Yes." 

" Do you know, Jane, I think you ought to tell 
him about that ring ?" 

" I intend it." 

" Do you think he has missed it ?" 
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it 



No," she has thought of that ; but her gloves 
were on every time he met her since. " Mamma, 
don't you think this is a dull place ?" 

^'Well, no, Jane, I think it a pleasant place 
enough." 

" I am sick of it." 

" Well, what other place are you thinking of — 
Dublin?" 

" No, not Dublin." 

" Perhaps you are thinking of the Continent ?" 

"No," says Miss Evans, leaning back in her 
chair, and speaking in a calm, matter-of-fact way ; 
" I was thinking of Australia ^America." 

"Oh, yes — Canada," says Mrs. Evans, with a 
smile. 

"I was not thinking of Canada," in the same 
matter-of-fact tone. " I mean the United States." 

"Really, Jane, you astonish me," and Mrs. 
Evans opened her eyes very wide, and did look as 
if she were astonished. 

" I met Brian Purcell again to-day." 

Now Mrs. Evans did not look astonished, but 
absolutely terrified. She stood up and commenced 
pacing up and down the room in a state of misery, 
which ought to have inspired any daughter with 
remorse, but which only brought a smile to the 
lips of the beauty in the lounge chair. Having 
thus made her mother quite comfortable, Miss 
Evans rose and bidding her good night, retired to 
her own room. 

Having partly undressed, and gone through 
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some of the mysteries of the toilette, she threw a 
loose robe around her, and sat by the fire. 

She takes up the train of thought with which 
her brain has been busy all the evening. Yes — 
she admits to herself — she could love him as she 
could love no other man. Suppose he would fly 
with her to that great young nation, of which he 
was so enthusiastic an admirer. With his talents 
might he not rise to a height that would satisfy 
even her ambition ? Or if he did not, would she 
not be happier with him under an humble roof 
than she ever could be with another in the lordliest 
hall ? But why not share that humble home with 
him in Ireland ? No ! she never could. She, who 
had already climbed so high, and felt as if her foot 
were on the necks of those who tried to keep her 
down I A farmer's wife ! She clenched her hand 
as her fancy called up a supercilious nod from 
a certain carriage to the wife of "one of Mr. 
Grindem's tenants." It was not to be thought of; 
yet her thoughts went back to the old happy time. 
That St. John's Eve, when Brain Purcell read for 
her in the gloaming the manuscript the school- 
master had given him — how well she remembered 
it! And now the thought occurs to her — it was 
the last time she shed tears. What a comment 
upon her life since then! Brian lent her the 
manuscript, and she copied every word of it into 
her old scrap-book. She did not weep when she 
was copying it ; so it must have been his manner 
of reading it that affected her. She takes the old 
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scrap-book from a drawer, and begins turning over 
the leaves. Some of them contain verses of her 
own, which she used to so long to show him, but 
never had the courage. She takes a withered 
rose-leaf from a book, and touches it with her lips. 
There must be some reminiscence connected with 
it, for her eyes almost moisten. 

" Poor fellow," she murmured, " I felt his hand 
tremble that day ; and though my heart fluttered, 
I was unworthy of him even then. L not, why 
did my thoughts run, even at that moment, upon 
all my mother had told me about his large farm 
and his father's wealth? Why did I think of 
an}rthing but that he loved me ? Worldliness was 
bom with me." 

But here we must venture to interrupt Miss 
Evans. Worldliness was not bom with her; but 
probably it was early instilled into her. This, we 
believe, is one of the curses of discontented poverty. 

"Poor Sally Cavanagh !" she continued ; "how 
she hugged me when I told her!" And she 
smiled at the recollection of the dark-eyed peasant 
girl dancing "Haste to the Wedding," till she 
was out of breath, and then snapping her fingers 
and triumphantly exclaiming — " Won't we have a 
night of it !" She turned over a few more leaves ; 
and with her elbow resting on the table and 
shading her eyes with her hand, she began to read. 
She had entitled the little story — 
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WHY THE SCHOOLMASTEieS HAIR GREW GREY. 

"I was very proud and happy when I got the 
little school. I thanked God with a full heart that 
now my widowed mother would have a home, and 
some of the little comforts to which she had been 
so long a stranger. My father died when I was 
twelve years old. Her life since his death had 
been one long struggle with poverty and want. 
I had too much reason to believe that she had not 
been happier as a wife than she had been as a 
widow ; for my father was a drunkard. Yet, she 
always endeavoured to make me believe that he 
was a good man ; and my own recollection of him 
led me to believe that he was not a bad man. 
Strange to say, I loved him far better than I loved 
my poor mother; and what is still stranger, his 
ill treatment of her — I might apply the term 
brutal to it — never caused me any pain or grief. 
I believe I thought that everything my father did 
should be right My mother confirmed me in this 
way of thinking ; for she always spoke of him with 
respect — almost with reverence. I can remember 
her singing and laughing when he had gone out 
after cruelly beating her. I think he must have 
loved her; for, one day when he returned home 
unexpectedly, and found her asleep, with a wound 
upon her forehead, which his own hand had in- 
flicted, he stooped down and kissed her. I knew 
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she was not asleep, though he thought she was ; 
for I saw her lips tremble, and the tears stealing 
down her cheeks. He walked out of the house 
softly, and then my mother began to sob, and 
flung herself upon her knees. I can recall to this 
day the flutter of her heart as she strained me in 
her arms after praying fervently. 

"It never occurred to me that there was any- 
thing degrading or sinful in drunkenness, until one 
morning when I went with my father to the public- 
house. He drank two glasses of raw whiskey, and 
was on his way home, when a wretched sot of his 
acquaintance stopped him. The man's face and 
lips were livid, and his eyes dull and glassy. He 
was in rags, and when I saw his whole frame 
trembling, I thought it was cold he was. 

"*Are you after having your "morning"?' said 
he to my father. 

"* I am,' was the reply. 

" The wretched man held his face close to my 
father's. * Blood-an'-ouns, mun,' said he, Met us 
get the smell of it.' 

" That was the first time I conceived anything 
like disgust for a drunkard. Perhaps the reason I 
did so then was because I saw my father was 
disgusted. I often reflect upon the extraordinary 
influence a father must exercise over the minds of 
his children. How great is his responsibility if he 
does not exercise that influence for good ! 

"One day my father was dragging my mother 
by the hair, and calling upon her, with the most 
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frightful oaths, to get him money for more whis- 
key. In vain the poor woman pleaded that she 
had no money ; he only kicked and dragged her 
the more savagely. 

" * Come, you rip ! ' he shouted, get me the money.* 

" 'Come, you rip!' I exclaimed, catching her by 
the hair, too, *get my dada the money.* For my 
sympathies were always on my father's side. 

'^ He let her go, and staggered back against the 
wall as if a bullet had gone through him. 

"*0h! God help me!' he cried, in the most 
heartbroken tones I have ever heard ; ' as the 
old cock crows the young cock learns. Oh ! God 
help me!' He said no more; but went into his 
bedroom, apparently quite sober. He went to 
Cork next day, and took the pledge from Father 
Mathew. And from that day to the hour of his 
death he never tasted a drop of intoxicating drink. 
But his constitution was entirely broken by a long 
course of intemperance, and he lived only one year 
after becoming a teetotaller. His last words to 
me were: * Willy, never be a drunkard.' 

"What privation my poor mother suffered for 
my sake ! She took the bit out of her own mouth 
to give it to me. Her great ambition was to 
make me * a scholar,' and I was kept constantly 
at school. My father, who was a good angler, 
had often sent me with presents of fish to the 
Protestant clergyman. A few months after my 
father's death, the clergyman's wife met me, and 
inquired kindly for my mother. She also gave me 
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a half a sovereign, which she desired me give my 
mother to buy clothes for me. And when the 
clothes were bought we were both to call upon 
her. We did call upon her; and, to my poor 
mother's dismay, the lady offered to provide for 
me if she were allowed to bring me up as a 
member of the Established Church. The lady 
was very mild and handsome ; and I am sorry to 
think the half sovereign which made me so happy 
was only a bribe. But these things have little or 
nothing to do with what I wish to tell you. I 
have written them almost unconsciously. 

"My health was never very strong, and I scarcely 
ventured to hope that I could ever be anything 
but a burden to my dear mother. Judge of my 
rapture when my kind friend, Father O'Gorman, 
gave me the appointment of teacher to one of his 
schools. For three years after I was as peacefully 
happy as mortal man could hope to be. The in- 
justice which I suffered from the parents of some 
of my pupils was very trying; but the love of the 
children for me made me forget it The love of 
children has always been like a blessing from 
heaven to me. Latterly I have been sorely per- 
secuted by an inspector — for the school is * under 
the Board' — who appears to take pleasure in 
wounding my feelings in every possible way. But 
a word of sympathy from Father O'Gorman will 
heal the worst wound this official can inf}ict upon 
me almost instantaneously. For a while I used to 
feel pained by the sneers of coarse-natured fellows, 
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who would refer to my former poverty in the most 
offensive manner, because I respected myself and 
dressed decently. I soon, however, learned to 
despise this ; particularly as none but the most 
vulgar ever attempted to annoy me in the way I 
have mentioned. And what need I care ? Had I 
not my dear mother to welcome me with her 
loving smile every evening, after the day's toil? 
Had I not the respect and good will of many 
among my humble neighbours ? Yes ; and the 
friendship of a few whom I could look up to, with- 
out feeling that I was looked down upon. He 
for whom I write this was the most valued of 
these few friends. And here, in one word, let me 
thank him. His manner towards me was always 
frank, always kind, but never patronising, I thank 
him with all my heart. He made me feel that I 
was a man. 

" I have not yet touched upon the subject about 
which I sat down to write. I find I have been 
putting it off, almost unconsciously. 

"Rose Mulvany came to my school. She 
was accompanied the first day by her father and 
mother, who were simple peasants. They told me 
that Rose had lived with her grandmother high 
up on the mountain, and that her education was 
almost entirely neglected ; and, with tears of en- 
treaty in their ^y^'s^ they begged of me to do my 
best to make up for the lost time, by taking all 
the pains I could to ^ bring her on,' as they ex- 
pressed it. I promised to do my best ; and, after 
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warning Rose to be 'a good girl/ and assuring 
her that 'the master' would soon make her 'a 
fine scholar/ the good, simple old couple shook 
me warmly by the hand, and, with many a ' God 
bless you ' and * Good luck to you/ took their leave. 
" Poor Rose ! How she laughed, and cried, and 
blushed at her deficiency. She was diligent, how- 
ever, and naturally quick, and soon began to make 
wonderful progress. Have I said that Rose was 
strikingly beautiful? I had seen one face which 
was, perhaps, more regularly handsome. It was 
that of a young lady whom you know. But you 
will pardon me for saying that there was a soul, 
an everchanging something in the face of Rose 
Mulvany, which, to my mind, far excelled the still 
loveliness of the face to which I have alluded. O 
my friend ! may you never feel the pang which has 
torn my wretched heart to pieces !" 

Jane Evans's pale face flushed, and her breathing 
became quick. She closed the book hastily and 
gazed into the fire. 

" Is the difference much ?" she thought. 

She stood up, with her hair flowing wildly, and, 
opening the window shutters, rested her burning 
forehead against the glass, and looked out at the 
stars. The room door opened, and Mrs. Evans, 
with a most woe-begone face, presented herself. 

"O Jane!" she exclaimed in a tone of utter 
misery, "what are you thinking of?" Miss Evans 
turned round quickly. 
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"What am I thinking of?" she repeated. 
"Why?" 

" I won't allow it," says Mrs. Evans, with feeble 
determination. 

"Allow what?" 

" Mrs. Hill came down from the lodge, and told 
that there was a man on horseback at the gate, 
and I'm after sending Joe and Philip to arrest 
him. I'll send for the police; so put it out of 
your head," exclaimed Mrs. Evans, still feebly 
energetic. 

" For heaven's sake, mamma, tell me what you 
mean." 

"Ah, Jane, what did you mean by talking of 
America?" 

Here voices were heard outside, near the front 
of the house, and Miss Evans hastily pulled down 
the window-blind. She moved the blind a little 
aside, and saw the two serving-men leading a horse 
with somebody on his back. When the hall-door 
was opened and the light shone out upon the 
group, Miss Evans smiled. 

" Come here, mamma." 

Mrs. Evans looked out 

" 'Tis Mr. Mooney," says she, faintingly. 

" And now," her daughter observed, " you know 
I have retired for the night. I need not say how 
ridiculously you have acted. And now, I suppose, 
you will see the necessity of making the best 
of it" 

"But, Jane, what did you mean by talking of 
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America ? Is it possible you are still thinking of 
that man ? You know " 

But Jane pointed to the group outside, and 
waved her hand towards the door. 

Mrs. Evans walked away with a look suggestive 
of smelling salts. She was not a strong-minded 
lady. And Brian Furcell was the one shadowing 
her path. 

" Mr. Mooney," said Mrs. Evans from the hall- 
door, '^ there has been some unfortunate mistake. 
And now, to let me see that you are not offended, 
come in." 

Mr. Mooney alighted with great alacrity. The 
men having hold of his bridle prevented him from 
dashing away in a figure of eight. 

" Sit down, Mr. Mooney," says the lady of the 
house. 

" Oh ! not at all," says Mr. Mooney. 

" I 'm sorry my daughter has retired for the 
night." 

" We had a capital hunt," observed Mr. Mooney 
with his eyes very wide open, and staring at the 
wall. "After going four miles as the crow flies 
towards the slate quarries, he doubled back to 
Coolbawn cover, where the earth was open. 
Everything went off splendidly — the Marquis was 
delighted — except a row between Mr. Grindem 
and a person of the name of Brian Purcell. Mr. — 
that is, Grindem and I are capital friends. ' How 
are you, Mooney ? ' says he. * How do you do, Mr. 
— ahem! — How do you do, Grindem.?' says I. 
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Capital fellow, Grindem. Stood any amount of 
brandy." Here Mr. Mooney fortified himself with 
a glass of wine, and with desperate resolution 
said : '^ I had the pleasure of seeing, ahem ! — Miss 
Evans there in the morning." 

" Oh ! yes ; she was there." 

" The three Miss Plunkets were in at the finish. 
Why does not Miss Evans ride to hounds ? Don't 
tell me she can't do it. For damme," exclaims 
Mr. Mooney, holding out his hand, and staring at 
the wall, "there's nothing she can't do." Mr. 
Mooney sat bolt upright in his chair, sucking the 
handle of his hunting whip. He fixed his eyes on 
the ceiling, as if he could see through it into the 
room above. "Mrs. Evans," says Mr. Mooney, 
looking through the ceiling, " I can't stand it" 

" Stand what, Mr. Mooney .?" 

" Particularly now," continued the young gentle- 
man, " since my mother is down on me." 

Mrs. Evans looked surprised, but thought it best 
to let him go on. 

"Down on me," he repeated, "on account of 
Miss Baker. Not Miss Baker, you know, but the 
fat one." 

" Really, Mr. Mooney, I don't understand you." 

"Don't think, Mrs. Evans," says Mr. Mooney, 
taking the lady's hand and looking the reverse of 
cheerful, " don't think it was her beauty. What is 
beauty? No, Mrs. Evans. It was the sublimity 
of her disposition. The sublimity, Mrs. Evans. 
And is it not a sad thing, Mrs. Evans" — here 
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Mr. Mooney became lugubrious to a degree — " is 
it not melancholy, heart-breaking, for a man to 

have a mother " Mr. Mooney is obliged to 

have recourse to his pocket-handkerchief; but, not 
being able to find it» uses the skirt of his scarlet 
coat — '* to have a mother, Mrs. Evans, without an 
atom of sublimity ? 

" Really, Mr. Mooney- 

" I don't say my mother is not grand, for she is 
grand. Look at her in the violet velvet, and where 
will you see a grander woman? But, my dear 
Mrs. Evans, what is grandeur without sublimity?' 

"Ton my word, Mr. Mooney, I must beg- 

" Don't suppose, Mrs. Evans, that I allude to 
any peculiarities of pronunciation or phraseology, 
which, indeed, are common to both my respected 
parents. No; I refer solely to sublimity. What 
is a woman without sublimity? And if my mother 
possessed the smallest particle of sublimity, why 
talk of the fat one? Is not talking of the fat 
one utterly incompatible with sublimity?" Mr. 
Mooney struck the table, and paused for a reply. 
Taking silence for assent, he continued: "To be 
called an omadhaun — to be desired to have sinse^ 
Tom Mooney — to be contemptuously recom- 
mended not to be * the first fool of the family.' 
All this and more I could have borne. But the 
fat one, my dear Mrs. Evans, the fat one was too 
much for me." 

"Miss Baker?" 

" Not Miss Baker, you know. But the fat one." 
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" And what did they say about her ?*' 

"Say about her/* exclaims Mr. Mooney, with 
his hair standing on end, "why, they have the 
match made, and I must marry the fat one." 

" Oh, yesy** says Mrs. Evans. 

Mr. Mooney relieved his feelings by swallowing 
a second glass of wine, and trying to look through 
the ceiling. 

" It was not her beauty," he began again, " no, 
it was not her beauty, my dear Mrs. Evans, it was 
the sublimity of her disposition. And now tell 
me, you who are the mother of that most sublime 
young lady — you who are not deficient in sub- 
limity yourself, like my importunate parent — tell 
me, would there be a hope for me, the slightest 
hope, if I should rebel against parental tyranny ?" 

" I fear not, Mr. Mooney," replied Mrs. Evans, 
her pique against her daughter getting the better 
of her generalship ; " for I believe my daughter's 
affections are already engaged." 

"I thought so," said Mr. Mooney; "and just 
what I said to my mother when she proposed 
the fat one ; * Mother,* says I, * my affections are 
already engaged.' But what can you expect from 
a mother without sublimity ? And now," said Mr. 
Mooney, standing up and looking at his boots and 
buckskin breeches, " * farewell, a long farewell, to 
all my greatness;' 'Othello's occupation's gone.* 
But remember, my dear Mrs. Evans, it was not her 
beauty, it was the sublimity, the great sublimity, of 
her disposition." 
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^^ Yoa said something/' said Mrs. Evans, partly 
oat of curiosity and partly to change the subject, 
''you said something about a misunderstanding 
between Mr. Grindem and some person ?" 

''A misunderstanding/' said Mr. Mooney, ''a 
jolly row, very nearly." 

" How did it occur ?" 

" Why, you see, Grindem rode round to Thub- 
bermore, thinking the fox would go that way as 
usual. He was in a jolly passion, and, on passing 
Purcell's house, just as the hounds were drawn off, 
he accused Purcell of driving away the fox. The 
fellow paid no attention to him ; he was pa3nng 
a lot of labourers at the time. This set Grindem 
wild, and he rode up to Purcell, and charged him 
again with driving the fox away. Purcell said it 
was untrue, and Grindem raised his whip to strike 
him. Purcell advanced a step towards him, when 
a fellow named Dunphy made at Grindem with a 
spade. In fact, only for Dawson there 'd be open 
murder. Purcell insisted that Grindem should 
apologise, and, of course, he did ; for what else 
could he do surrounded by such a lot of wild 
savages ? Then Tim Croak came up and told the 
most extraordinary story about the fox, and so the 
matter ended; but I'm thinking Grindem will 
meet Purcell for it yet." 

Mrs. Evans held a candle to a bronze time-piece 
on a side-table, and remarked that it was near 
eleven o'clock. Mr. Mooney took the hint 

''Good night, Mrs. Evans/' said Mr. Mooney; 
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^ 'tis all over ; * my lips are now forbid to speak 
that once familiar word ;' but do me the justice to 
remember that it was not her beauty — for what is 
beauty ? No, Mrs. Evans, it was the sublimity of 
her disposition." Having said this, with his eyes 
turned devoutly to the ceiling, Mr. Mooney bowed 
low and withdrew. 

^'I really think,'' said Mrs. Evans to herself, 
*^ that I am troubling myself without cause. Jane 
is not such a fool as not to have forgotten that 
girlish attachment long ago. I wish to heaven she 
were married." 
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I was not present. How often did I watch her 
from the window during play-hours, bounding like 
a wild fawn among the children. All the children 
loved her ; and it was so interesting to see some 
little creature explaining the lesson to poor Rose, 
who would take her tiny instructress up in her 
arms and kiss her as a reward for her trouble. 
But, after a few months, Rose Mulvany could read 
and write pretty well, and, in fact, knew as much 
as most girls of her age and class. Every day I 
felt more and more interested in her; but I was 
pained to observe that she became more reserved, 
and even appeared to stand almost in awe of me. 
She would check herself suddenly in the midst of 
her wildest glee on seeing me approach, and shake 
down her tresses to hide her face. I used to stand 
by sometimes and encourage the boys and girls at 
their games in the playground ; but the moment I 
appeared. Rose would put on her cloak hastily and 
steal away. 

'^ After a while I began to call at her father's 
house on Sunday evenings. How glad the kind 
old couple were to see me ! And Rose, too, was 
less reserved on these occasions than at school; 
but she was still very timid. The thought often 
occurred to me that she disliked me ; but I believe 
now the contrary was the case. It was very foolish 
in me to torment myself as I did ; for, as I after- 
wards remembered, her face always lighted up 
on seeing me; and, while I stayed, though she 
generally remained silent, she looked perfectly 
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happy. I wished very much that my dear mother 
should see her; but I was quite afraid lest she 
should feel prejudiced against her. For I noticed 
that my mother was quite jealous of every one 
who she imagined might make too deep an im- 
pression on me. I believe she thought no one 
good enough for me ! 

** So matters stood, when one day John Mulvany 
came into the school and handed me a letter to 
read. I read it, and my heart died within me. 
A relative had paid his daughter's passage to 
America. Rose had an elder sister — a quiet, good, 
industrious girL Her father called Rose, and told 
her to come home with him. She did not know 
what was in the letter ; but, I believe, she guessed 
it; for as she went out she looked at me, and, 
turning round her head, kept her eyes fixed upon 
me till her father closed the door. I never saw her 
look directly at me before while I was looking at her. 

^* On midsummer's day she came with her father 
and mother to take leave of the scholars. I shall 
never forget the scene. The children clung to her, 
most of them crying passionately. Several of the 
boys even were obliged to brush the tears from 
their eyes as they looked at her. For the first 
time the poor girl was well dressed ; and, surely, a 
creature more radiantly beautiful was never seen. 
When they had gone I went mechanically through 
the business of the day. I locked the school-room 
as usual, and turned my steps homeward. Before 
going into my little cottage, I walked for an hour 
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down by the river. I asked myself should I de- 
clare my affection for her, and ask her to stay and 
be my wife. But what reason had I to hope that 
she cared for me? And what would my dear 
mother think? Was I even sure that Rose's 
parents would consent? For, with all their re- 
spect for me, I thought it quite possible that 
they would not consider me a fit match for their 
daughter. The schoolmaster is thought so little 
of in this country. No. I had not the courage to 
ask Rose Mulvany to be my wife. 

''In the evening I went down to the bridge, 
where the people were assembled round a bonfire. 
There was a dance, too. The sisters were there, 
with their arms twined round each other's waists. 
There was something touchingly sorrowful in their 
faces. I thought my heart would burst as I looked 
at Rose^ She was so sad, and oh! how lovely! 
You, Mr. Purcell, were there. A young girl asked 
you to dance. After dancing with her, you looked 
round to choose a partner, as is the custom. You 
asked Rose Mulvany to dance. I saw her eyes 
flash with pleasure. All gloom was gone in an 
instant. Surely the pang I felt at that moment 
was not caused by jealousy ? But I did feel a pang ; 
and immediately a gloomy foreboding took posses- 
sion of my heart I moved to the side of Rose's sister. 
" * Mary,' said I, * take care of Rose.' 
^^ She looked at her sister, and then at me. She 
took my hand and pressed it without speaking. I 
knew she understood me. 
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** I accompanied them home. Oh ! the grief of 
that poor father and mother 1 For a while it made 
me forget my own. I bade farewell to Mary, and 
kissed her. I could not do more than take Rose's 
hand. Her head drooped and her lips parted as I 
did so. As I let go her cold hand, she fell sense- 
less into my arms. Oh, fool, fool, why did I not 
save her then ? 

" Mary died of fever on the voyage. Her sister 
landed in New York. And^-oh, my Godl how 
can I write the words ? Rose Mulvany, the beauti- 
ful, the innocent, the pure, is a lost, polluted thing. 
My life, since I learned her fate, has been one 
dream of agony. I have endeavoured, but in vain, 
to tear her from my heart. I know she is lost to 
me for ever. But the thought that she is lost to 
virtue and to God — leading a life of sin, and 
dragging souls to hell — is wearing away my life. 

" My dear, good mother is gone to rest. I have 
laid her beside my father. I leave Ireland to- 
morrow. I go to save Rose Mulvany. If it be 
God's will that I shall succeed, you will hear from 
me. Good-bye, my true friend, and may you be 
happy?" 

Jane Evans closed the book. 

" And has he been happy ?" she murmured. 

She opened the window again, and watched the 
stars going down. And the grey dawn was creep- 
ing up the eastern sky when Jane Evans laid her 
head upon her pillow. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HE "jolly row — very nearly/' of which Mr. 
Mooney informed Mrs. Evans, was very 
near being an unpleasant affair. When 
Brian Furcell was cool enough to review the 
events of the day dispassionately, he congratulated 
himself upon having escaped the necessity of lay- 
ing violent hands on Mr. Oliver Grindem. Brian 
Purcell disliked a quarrel, and kept out of the way 
of being insulted as much as possible. He did so 
because he could not help feeling that in the 
present state of society an interchange of violent 
language or violent blows with no matter whom, 
or for what cause, had something disreputable 
about it. It is so easy for any one to call any one 
else a scoundrel, and tell him he lied. And then 
it requires no great heroism to give a man a black 
eye or lay a cane across his shoulders, when the 
affair must end in a roll in the gutter and a bloody 
nose, or in being bound over to keep the peace 
towards all her Majesty's subjects. Brian dreaded 
an insult, too, from Mr. Oliver Grindem, because 
he felt that he should have satisfaction. And what 
satisfaction could he have that would not leave a 
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Sting behind it almost as sharp as the unavenged 
insult? The remedy would be almost as bad as 
the disease. Brian's grand-uncle did horsewhip 
Mr. Oliver Grindem's father during an election. 
But that was sixty years ago, and his grand-uncle 
immediately called upon Frank O'Ryan of Kilne- 
managh, when the following short but pithy con- 
versation took place : 

" I 'm after horsewhipping Grindem." 

"Very good." 

" Have you everything in order ?" 

"All right." 

" Of course, if he sends a friend, 1 11 refer him to 
you." 

" Very well ; I '11 stay at home for the evening 
to prevent disappointment." 

"Good morning. And let it be as early as 
possible, as I must go out to get in the voters from 
the mountain." 

Brian did not regret those fire-eating times. 
But he could not help thinking that, as a rule, 
insulting a man now-a-days was more or less a 
cowardly proceeding. Therefore giving or receiv- 
ing an affront was a thing which he wished to 
keep clear of. But when he remembered Mr. 
Oliver Grindem's ashy face while he uttered the 
necessary apology, with white lips and glaring 
eyes^ Brian felt that he had a deadly enemy. 

"I'm not in his power, thank heaven," he 
thought " I am entirely independent of him." 

Yet it was this very independence which made 
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the landlord hate him. His grandfather had given 
a large sum of money for a lease, renewable for 
ever, of Coolbawn ; and the idea that there was 
one tenant on his property whom he could neither 
get rid of nor make tremble before him, was gall 
and wormwood to Mr. Oliver Grindem. Brian's 
father, however, had no lease, and, as his landlord 
was head and ears in debt, he felt a vague sort 
of alarm lest by some unlucky chance his enemy 
should get possession of the estate of which Bally- 
corrig formed a part. 

"If he does," he thought, "there will be no 
mercy for us, and my poor father's heart will be 
broken. However" — we are almost tempted to 
suppress the vulgar adage with which Mr. Brian 
Furcell dismissed the unpleasant subject — "how- 
ever, 'tis time enough to bid the devil good-morrow 
when you meet him." 

The fire blazed pleasantly, and the blaze was 
reflected all round the old-fashioned parlour in the 
old-fashioned mahogany furniture. Here we are 
again tempted to suppress something ; for we 
dearly wish that this young man should stand well 
with our readers. Mr. Brian Furcell took an ordi- 
nary tobacco-pipe from the chimney-piece, and, 
having lighted it, began to smoke. Moreover, at 
his elbow was a drinking glass (commonly called 
a tumbler), with an amber-coloured mixture in it 
that smoked, too. And now, having made a clean 
breast of it, we can proceed with our story with a 
clear conscience. 
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That half-hour on Knockclough Hill was fruit- 
ful of sweet and bitter fancies. He foolishly 
twisted his neck into a very grotesque and pain- 
ful position for the purpose of looking at his left 
shoulder. However, she was so pre-occupied with 
the hunt, might she not have rested her hand on 
his shoulder inadvertently? Of course, she might 
But then, when he looked round at one time, he 
found that her eyes, instead of following hounds 
and huntsmen, were bent upon him with a dreamy 
sort of look, as if she was trying to remember 
something. 

"Bah!" exclaimed Mr. Brian Purcell, putting 
his pipe to his lips. But the pipe had gone out, 
and its bowl was quite cold ; so that he must have 
been brooding deeply for some minutes at least. 
He had recourse to the pipe for the purpose of 
driving away a thought which kept hovering round 
and round him, coming nearer and nearer, as if it 
would nestle in his bosom. The thought was — 
that Jane Evans loved him still : — a thought which, 
we warn our gentleman, is not to be frightened 
away with a " bah." 

Time has so far healed the old wound, that he 
tries to persuade himself that the pain which it 
used to give him a few years ago was not real — 
was nothing more than a dream. 

"Yet, why should I deny it?" he said to him- 
self. " I did suffer. But I have proved that time 
and an ordinary share of strength of mind can 
cure the worst cases of this kind. However," said 
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Brian Purcell, after another pause, "I begin to 
fear that a relapse is possible." 

We know what would render a relapse impos- 
sible in his case ; and we have some hopes that he 
will try it. But he certainly has not tried it yet — 
that is, so far as he knows. 

We know a little maiden with such a true heart. 

The mastiff in the yard has been growling un- 
easily for some time back, and now he bays a 
deep-mouthed warning, his master thinks, to some 
intruder. Brian goes to the window, and sees a 
light moving through the glen towards the river. 
He watches it listlessly, under the impression that 
some persons are out for the purpose of spearing 
salmon. He remarks that the light becomes 
stationary at a certain angle of the river, near 
which he knows are the ruins of an old house. 
He goes out to quiet the watch dog, and, after 
walking round the house to see that all is right, 
returns to the parlour. On going to the window 
to close the shutters, he observes with some sur- 
prise that the light is still in the same place. 

"I thought," said Brian to himself, "that it 
was Matt Hazlitt and Tim Croak looking for a 
salmon." 

For though Matt Hazlitt was a follower of the 
gentle craft, and could tie a trout-fly to perfection, 
Brian knew he did not scruple to bear a torch by 
the river bank on occasion, and would plunge his 
barbed spear into the upturned belly of a salmon 
without the slightest compunction. But the li^ht 
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near the ruined house was not moving, and evi- 
dently was not the light of either a pine torch or a 
sheaf of straw. After puzzling his brains for some 
time to account for the phenomenon, Brian put on 
his hat, and, taking a stout stick in his hand, sallied 
forth with the intention of satisfying his curiosity. 

He knew the ground so well, he found little 
difficulty in making his way to the old house. He 
got inside the walls cautiously from the rere, and 
found himself within a few yards of the light 
Brian Purcell's nerves were certainly not of the 
weak sort. But, on hearing the delving of a spade 
and the shovelling up of earth, his heart began to 
thump unpleasantly against his ribs. He saw the 
figures of two men, one standing upright, the other 
kneeling on one knee, looking into what he could 
not help fancying a deep grave, which a third 
man was digging. Brian Purcell was as ready as 
any man to face danger, whenever there was a 
necessity for so doing. But it is no impeachment 
of his courage to say that at that moment he 
wished he had come armed with a better weapon 
than the stout walking-stick. 

The man who was digging stopped for a moment 
and said : 

"Which of ye has the black-handle knife?" 

" I have," replied the man who was standing, in 
a gruff voice. 

" I feel myself getting some way nervous," said 
the voice from the ground, "and I'd like you'd 
make sure, for fear of danger." 
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"There's no danger," replied the gruff voice 
again ; " I did the business right So go on and 

be d ." 

The man on one knee started up and clapped 
his hand on the mouth of him with the grufF voice. 
" Let him alone/' says this man, in a low plain- 
tive voice, "or he'll spoil all. I told you he 
would, and he will." 

"Hould your tongue, you angishore," growled 
the gruff one, " and give us none of your jaw." 
Here Brian could see this person throw back his 
head and elevate his elbow, and an odour of 
whiskey became very perceptible immediately. 
The digging and shovelling went on again in 
silence for some minutes. 

"Would I doubt you, Betty?" the man in the 
ground exclaimed triumphantly. 

" What is it?" asked the man with the plaintive 
voice. 

"A cave," was the reply. "I have a cave. 
The spade is after runnin* into it." 

At this moment a hollow, and even, Brian 
thought, an unearthly sound issued from the river, 
quite close to the group. 

" I 'm d d if it isn't the devil," exclaimed the 

gruff voice. 

" There now," says the other sorrowfully, and in 

the same low plaintive tone. "There now all is 

lost And didn't I tell you this'd be the end of it ? '» 

" Josh," says the man from below ; " Josh, are 

you able to say the * Deprofundish ?'" 
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" No/' was the reply ; " I never committed it to 
memory." 

" There *s no use," says the other, in asking that 
unfortunate man ." 

"What do you mane? blast you!" says the 
gruff one. 

"But, at any rate, maybe ye could manage a 
few words of the * Prayers for a sowl departin.' " 
This was said in a faint gasping way. 

" D it, man,'* growled the gruff one, " try a 

drop of this." And stooping down he appeared 
to hold a bottle to the mouth of the man below. 

"'Tis rewivin'," says he, evidently after a long 
pull at the bottle. "'Tis rewivin'; and now if 
wan of ye had the * Litany for the Dyin',' I 'd be 
able to answer id." 

Here the hollow noise from the river was re- 
peated. The gruff voice swore again that it was 
his sable majesty, and no mistake. 

" There now, there is more of it," says the man 
on one knee plaintively. " And now we may as 
well give it up. Give me your hand, Tim." 

" Josh, there 's no use. I 'm a dead man from 
the hips down." 

" None o' your blasted humbug," says the gruff 
voice. 

"Good luck to you, an' let me die like a 
Christian," faintly implored the man below the 
surface. "Like a Christian," he repeated — "an' 
give us another dhrop o' that" 

Now, the name "Tim," addressed to the last 
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speaker, was a ray of light to Brian Purcell. He 
began to have a faint glimmering of the real state 
of things. And he had not long to wait for the 
full clearing up of the mystery. In order, however, 
that it may be equally clear to the reader, we 
must go back a couple of hours, and change the 
scene to Tim Croak's habitation among the furze. 

A dry faggot blazed and crackled pleasantly 
upon the hearth. Tim's wife, Betty, sat upon a 
straw "boss" knitting, occasionally stopping to 
listen for her husband's foot-fall coming up the 
glen. The door opens and Tim Croak enters. He 
places his long wattle over the fireplace, and pulls 
off his coat. Tim never wears his coat inside 
doors, and generally carries it upon his arm out- 
side. 

"Come, Betty," placing a sugan-bottom chair 
in front of the fire, "have you e'er a little rouser 
for us to-night ? Sit down. Josh." The invitation 
to sit down was addressed to a mild-looking 
little man in a worn dress coat and light-coloured 
trousers of dubious hue and material; but who 
was chiefly remarkable for being the possessor of 
the most wonderful white . hat ever seen. The 
proprietor of this unique article was never known 
to possess another. It was an old hat, which it 
would be impossible to imagine a new one at any 
period of its existence. Mrs. Hazlitt was heard to 
declare that it was an old hat the day it came into 
the world. Dr. Forbis called it the "last rose 
of summer," we suppose, because it >n^s ^'^'X^^ 
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blooming alone." But the idea that it ever had 
a ** lovely companion" was utterly preposterous. 
We may as well stop here ; for Josh Reddy's 
white' hat was, and is to this day, a thing impos- 
sible to be described. 

Mrs. Croak produced a small bottle. ^As 
luck'd have it," says she, "I have a couple." 
This was in reply to her husband's question as to 
whether she had " e'er a little rouser." 

"Would I doubt you, Betty?" says Tim, taking 
a small bottle from her hand. Tim filled a glass 
and emptied it with marvellous celerity. Then, 
handing the empty glass to Josh, he filled it 
again. 

" Tight enough," says Tim Croak, as he turned 
the bottle upside down and let the last drop drain 
out of it into the glass. 

" Here 's luck," says Josh Reddy, and the little 
rouser disappears in a manner suggestive of the 
man at the fair who sz,ys " presto" and swallows 
a halfpenny. "And now, Tim," he continued, 
in his quiet, solemn way, "have you everything 
ready ?" 

" All right," Tim replies. 

"Mrs. Croak, are you sure about the place ?" 

" Sure and certain," Mrs. Croak replies. 

"Three nights in succession ?" 

"What?" says Mrs. Croak. 

^* Three nights runnin'," says Josh Reddy. 

" Yes ; three nights runnin'," she replies. 

" And, Tim, have you the black-handled knife ?" 



\ 
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''Shawn Gow is to bring id. He's to be wud 



us." 



** I apprehend — ^that is, I'm afeard that 's a bad 
job, Tim," says Josh Reddy, shaking his head 
sorrowfully. 

"Why so ?" inquires Tim* 

"His propensity to swearing. The cursing, I 



mean." 



" Be gob, I forgot that," says Tim, quite taken 
aback. 

"And wan curse," Mrs. Croak remarked, "'d 
spoil all." 

"Well, there's no help for id now," says Tim, 
" We '11 warn him. And, Josh, as he won't be here 
sooner than another half hour, give us the ' Fox's 
Sleep.'" 

Josh Reddy was the parish musician. We say 
^Ae musician. There was Dinny Maloughney, " the 
piper," and Billy Devine, " the fiddler." But Josh 
Reddy was the " musicianer." The two irregular 
practitioners were content with what they could do 
in the way of business among the poorest and 
most humble, or a chance job of a better sort when 
Josh Reddy was not to be had. When all three 
happened to be employed on great occasions like 
Tom Burke's wedding — for Tom had taken unto 
himself a wife since we met him the morning he 
brought Brian Purcell the ring — ^there was then 
sure to be discord of the most excruciating sort. 
For Josh Reddy would perform only such pieces 
as were beyond the powers of his humble rivals, 
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whose epileptic attempts to accompany him were 
painful to behold. Billy Devine, stopping to 
screw up his fiddle, would confidentially ^^own" 
to some sympathising bystander, that he couldn't 
^^ compare with him." But, anon— driven out of 
his wits by some wonderful efibrt of fingering on 
the part of Josh — Billy Devine would rush into 
the midst of the dancers, and, with a screech and 
a flourish of his bow, inform all whom it might 
concern that ** he played by air, and didn't care a 
damn for any man." Josh Reddy's contemptuous 
indifference to these little irregularities was posi- 
tively sublime. 

Josh took his fiddle — ^he always called it "the 
instrument" — from its green bag, and, laying his 
white hat beside his chair, took a pinch of 
powdered resin from a tin box, and resined his 
bow. The instrument was soon tuned, and Tim 
Croak and his wife Betty were transported beyond 
all sublunary cares and hopes by the "Fox's 
Sleep," when the door opened, and Shawn Gow 
presented himself. 

"God save all here," says Shawn Gow, in a 
voice which broke in upon the dulcet melody like 
the first growl of a thunder storm on the song of 
the linnet. Betty placed a chair for him without 
interrupting the music. Shawn sat down and 
listened, with bent brows, for a few minutes. He 
was evidently one of those-not-to-be-trusted in- 
dividuals who are not to be moved by "concord 
of sweet sounds." 
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"What are we delay in' for?" he asked, turning 
to Tim. 

Josh Reddy let down the first string and re- 
turned the instrument to its green bag. 

"Now, Shawn Gow," says he in an impressive 
manner, " do you understand the business we are 
about to embark in ?" Josh Reddy had the repu- 
tation of being the best spoken man in the parish. 

Shawn Gow only replied with a scowl. 

" Because," Josh continued, " an imprecation, an 
oath, in fact, a curse of any kind, must prove fatal 
to the success of our project." 

" Shawn Gow was evidently bewildered by the 
fine language addressed to him ; but the word 
" curse " gave him a clue to the rest. 

" Do you think I 'm a fool ?" he growled. 

"Very well, Shawn," says Josh; "I only wish 
to warn you. I hope your presence won't prove 
unpropitious. But I have my misgivings — I have 
my misgivings," he repeated in his low, plaintive 
voice. 

Tim Croak handed a lantern to Shawn Gow, 
and, taking a spade and shovel on his shoulder, 
all three left the house. 

"Have you the black-handle knife?" Betty 
called after them. 

A reply in the affirmative came back like the 
growl of a bear. 

When they reached the bank of the river near 
the ruined house, Shawn laid the lantern upon the 
ground, and cut a circle round it of about four 
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yards in diameter. This was to keep off the devil, 
or any number of devib that might appear with 
hostile intent upon the scene. For Old Nick is 
supposed to keep watch and ward over burted 
treasures, and to guard them jealously from mortal 
hands. This, if true^ is a very unreasonable pro- 
ceeding on the part of Old Nick, seeing that the 
more gold above ground, the more grist to his 
mill. However, a buried ''crock of goold" is sure 
to be guarded by a foolish devil ; and to guard 
against danger it is absolutely necessary for die 
treasure-seeker to draw a ring round him with a 
black-handle knife, inside which ring no evil spirit 
can enter. He must also take care not to let a 
single ''curse" pass his lips, or his labour will be 
in vain. 

The intelligent reader will have divined from 
the foregoing that Tim Croak's wife, Betty, dreamt 
three nights running of a crock of gold hidden in a 
particular spot near the bank of the river, and that 
Tim and Shawn Gow and Josh Reddy resolved to 
"rise** it. Shawn came provided with a bottle 
of "mountain dew," which made Josh despair of 
success from the outset. The "mountain dew" 
would be sure to draw out Shawn's talent for 
swearing, and so all would be lost, Josh said. 
Everything went on well, however, for a time ; 
and success appeared certain when Tim announced 
that he "had a cave." But then came the hollow 
noise from the river, which surprised Shawn Gow 
into letting fly the fatal '* curse." 
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Tim Croak continued to implore his companion$ 
to say the " Deprofundish," or " the Prayers for a 
Soul Departing," or the " Litany for the Dying," 
and insisted that he was a dead man from the 
hips down. Just then there was a crash through 
the bushes on the bank of the river (from behind 
which the hollow noise had come), and imme- 
diately a frightful bellow caused Josh Reddy and 
Shawn Gow to roar "murder" simultaneously; 
and, running forward, both fell into the hole where 
the unfortunate Tim Croak was moaning help- 
lessly. This unexpected descent caused them- 
selves and Tim to roar in chorus, and Brian 
Purcelly not well knowing what to think of the 
affair, hastened to their assistance. 

"What's the matter?" he cried out, trying to 
make his voice heard above the din. A series of 
groans, and moans, and growls^ was the only reply 
he could get. He seized Josh by the shoulders 
and pulled him out of the hole, where he had been 
wedged in between the other two. He flung him 
upon the grass at full length, and, getting his 
hands under Tim's arms, he hauled him up, toa 
The big blacksmith, having room enough now, was 
able to scramble up without assistance. Shawn 
sat upon the grass, and took a swig from the black 
bottle. But Josh and Tim remained stretched at 
full length, apparently incapable of motion. 

" Take a pull," says Shawn Gow, presenting the 
black bottle to Brian. 

"No, thank you." The ludicrousness of the 
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scene made Brian langh outright. He knocked 
off Josh Redd/s white hat with a tap of his stick, 
and gave Tim Croak a poke in the ribs. Tim and 
Josh rose to a sitting posture. Shawn handed 
Tim the black bottle, and Tim took a swig. Tim 
handed Josh the bottle^ and Josh took a swig. 
And Shawn, and Tim, and Josh b^^ to look 
comfortable, considering. Tim looked down at his 
lower extremities, and, finding them soaked with 
wet, he dragged himself to the brink of the hole 
and put his hand into it 

" Be gob," he exclaimed, " 'twasn't dead I was 
at all, but drowned!" There was at least four 
feet of water in the hole. The fact was, the river 
had worn away its bank near the bottom, where 
Tim expected to find the gold. What he thought 
was a cave was the bed of the river. Of course, 
the water rushed through the opening he had 
made till it found its level. And so Tim, feeling 
numbed with the cold, thought he was a dead man 
from the hips down. The hollow noise and the 
bellow proceeded from a cow of Brian Purcell's, 
which had been attracted by the light of the 
lantern to the place. 

" May the devil fly off wud me in airnest," growled 
Shawn Gow, " if ever I go digging for goold agin."' 

" Here's the same," responded Tim Croak, rising 
to his feet with a groan. 

But Josh Reddy put on his white hat and said 
nothing. He was thoroughly convinced that it 
was Shawn's cursing spoiled all. 
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As Brian returned home, a horseman rode 
furiously by him, like the ghost of some unhappy 
foxhunter who could not rest in his grave. He 
was able to recognise Mr. Mooney. This brought 
Knockclough Hill into his head again; and, by 
the time he had got home, that thought, which he 
had attempted to banish with a puff of tobacco 
smoke a while ago, was hovering round and round 
him. 
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OHAPTER XV. 

[RIAN PURCELL sat alone by the fire in 
the old-fashioned parlour. He thought d 
many things; but that peculiar look with 
which she regarded him, while her hand rested on 
his shoulder, haunted him still. He was far from 
being a coxcomb ; but he could not help thinking 
that her look had that dreamy fondness in it, 
which is never seen in a woman's eyes except 
when they are bent upon the man she loves. Yet 
when he reflected upon her conduct since the 
first moment of her becoming an heiress, he pro- 
nounced the notion that she loved him still, an 
utter delusion. 

" Perhaps," he thought, " the hill and the scene 
all around us carried her back to the past; and 
for a moment she may have been the Jane Evans 
whom I knew and loved." 

He saw the fair young face softened into love- 
liness too perfect for earth, by the grief and pity 
which made her bosom heave and her beautiful 
eyes swim in tears, as he read of the poor school- 
master's sorrow. In imagination he saw her so; 
and who will blame Brian Purcell for sighing a 
regretful sigh ? He naturally thought of the letter 
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he read in the evening on the rock on Knock- 
clough. He took the letter from his pocket, and 
read it a second time. 

''For the last 3^ar scarcely a day has passed 
that I have not determined to write to you the 
next day. But I always saw, or fancied I saw^ 
some good reason for delaying the fulfilment of 
my promise yet another day. The monotony of 
my life, however, has just been varied a little by 
meeting accidentally with an old friend ; and this 
has roused me to do what I have been so long 
thinking of doing. I am writing in my own little 
wooden house far away in the lonesome prairie. 
On last Sunday, as I was returning home after 
having heard Mass at a little village thirty miles 
from where I live, I saw a man Isnng on the 
ground by the side of the road. His arms were 
resting upon a box, and his face buried between 
his hands. A fine little boy lay near him asleep^ 
with the man's coat folded under his head. I at 
once saw they were immigrants, and from Ireland, 
who had left the railway, and were proceeding on 
foot to some village or farmhouse in this neighbour- 
hood. 

"*God save you,' I called out, pulling up my 
horse at the same time. 

" * God save you kindly,' he replied, raising his 
head and looking at me. 

"* Connor SheaT I exclaimed; 'surely you are 
Connor Shea ?' 
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" ' That 's my name sure enough/ said he. * But 
you have the advantage of me/ 

" * I must be indeed altered/ I remarked, * when 
my old friend Connor Shea does not know me/ 

*^ When I told him my name, he started to his 
feet, and was hastening towards me. But as he 
advanced, I saw him reel and stagger, and before I 
could dismount and come to his assistance, he fell 
heavily to the ground. The boy told me that for 
several days back his father had eaten nothing but 
a few grapes which a lady had given him ; and I 
at once concluded that Connor Shea had fever. 
Fortunately my house was not far off, and after 
bathing his temples and getting him to swallow a 
cooling draught, he was able to mount my horse, 
and half-an-hour's slow walking brought us to the 
door. The poor fellow is now free from fever, 
but it will be some days before he will be strong 
enough to go to work. He begs that you will not 
let his wife know of his illness. Neddy is a fine 
fellow, and his father has consented to leave him 
under my care. This is a great boon to me, 
particularly during winter, when all out-door work 
is suspended here. I hope to have Neddy suffi- 
ciently advanced to have him bound to some 
respectable business in the course of next year. 
Connor has given me a full account of *the 
neighbours/ since I left home. Alas, for poor 
Ireland! And now in as few words as possible 
let me tell you what has happened to myself 
since my arrival in this country. 
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" First of all, I found out the person through 
whom I had learned Rose Mulvany's fate. He 
accompanied me to the house where she had lived. 
With what mingled feelings of rage, and grief, and 
loathing I passed the threshold! It was one of 
those places where vice is decked out in tawdry 
finery. But I shall not disgust you with a descrip- 
tion of it. The poor lost creature whom I sought 
had left the place in ill health some months be- 
fore. A dissipated looking woman remarked, with 
a laugh, that the pace was too fast for the young 
'greeny/ and she broke down. This account 
excited my pity for the lost one, against whom I 
was beginning to feel something like resentment, 
as I looked round on her brazen companions in 
shame. I was informed that Rose had gone to 
a city in the Far West, and thither I started in 
search of her on the following day. 

"I got employment in the great western city. 
My days were devoted to work, and from mid- 
night till dawn I spent amidst scenes, the remem- 
brance of which makes me shudder. Well, I 
found her at last — found Rose Mulvany in 
one of the very lowest haunts of crime and de- 
bauchery. The scene has left but a confused 
impression on my mind ; music and dancing, the 
fumes of alcohol and tobacco, oaths and laughter, 
and shrill screams of anger. And in the midst of 
this pandemonium I saw the once innocent Irish 
maiden with 

" I was quite calm. Do you not wonder that I 
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SO? I even fidt a soct of «twfaftio n, not 
at liaTmg foond her, bat at seeing her degradation 
wfth my own eyes. I fielt as if the spdl were 
broken and my sofficrxngs at an end. The thought 
that she was what I now saw her had made me 
miserable for years ; yet I fidt far a moment an 
impulse to laugh outiight at my foUy, I saw 
before me a creature too low for con te mpt, too 
ddnsed for pity, too loathsome to be hated. 
Turning away, not widi disgust^ but with utter 
nidifierence» I was hurrying out of the poUnted 
atmosphere into die open air when a diou^t 
stmck me that made me pause. 

'^ 'Is it not my duty/ I asked mysdf — 'am I not 
bound as a Christian to make an effort to save her?* 

**• My conscience whispered that not to make the 
effort would be a crime. I had a message sent 
to her that a person wished to see her in an 
adjoining room. The door opened, and, with a 
smirk on her face. Rose Mulvany approached me. 
For a moment she looked surprised ; but this was 
only because her reception was different from v^at 
she expected. She soon, howeva*, began to retreat 
slowly backwards, while her eyes were fixed on me 
with a wild stare. In this way she had reached 
the door, and was turning the handle behind her 
back, when I stepped forward and placed my hand 
against the door. 

** * I believe,' said I, 'you remember me.* 

''She moved away from me again, and asked 
me in a low hoarse tone to let her out. 
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« * Not until I have first spoken to you, Rose,' I 
replied. 

" * Don't speak to me,' said she. 

" * I wish to speak to you for your good.' 

" * Do you not see what I am ?' she asked. 

" * I do/ said I, * and that is the reason I have 
sent for you.' 

"*Am I not lost?' 

" ' But, Rose, you may be saved — your soul may 
be saved.' 

^' She covered her face with her hands, and the 
bright auburn hair fell down, as I so often saw it 
fall in the old schoolhouse. 

" * Rose,' said I, in a softened voice, * I do not 
want to reproach you.' 

"'Reproach me!' she exclaimed, looking up 
quickly; *what right have you to reproach me?' 

"The question took me by surprise, for I cer- 
tainly thought I had the best right in the world. 

" She put her hand to her throat as if she were 
choking, and said : ' If it were not for you I should 
not be what I am.' 

" * Good God !' I exclaimed, * What do you 
mean?' 

"'I mean,* said she, *that when I was young 

and innocent but why should I talk of that 

now?' 

" I was confounded ; for I thought she meant to 
accuse me of having led her from the path of 
virtue in some way. 

" * Yes,' she continued, after a pause^ * you. ^o^ 
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my young innocent heart, before I knew I had a 
heart And after winning it you despised it 
You let me go just as if I were a worthless weed 
I did not care what would become of me. I 
joined in every folly I was asked to join in. Poor 
Mary was gone, and I had no one to warn ma 
Oh ! if I knew the world was so bad I might be 
able to take care of myself.' 

^' You can have no idea of the shock her words 
gave me. For the first time the thought occurred 
to me that in some degree I might be accountable 
for this poor girl's fall. I was so moved I could 
not help saying : 

"*0 Rose! I never despised you. On the 
contrary, I loved you better than my life/ 

''Her whole face lighted up. I gazed at her 
with wonder. There was something startling in 
the transfiguration I beheld. Everything about 
her — her eyes, her lips, her blushes, her attitude — 
everything about her was * pure womanly.' 

" * And I have come here,' I continued, * for no 
other purpose but to save you.' 

" These words reminded her of what she really 
was, and the poor girl turned deadly pale. I 
thought she was fainting, and hastened to prevent 
her from falling. 

" ' Don't touch me,' she cried, holding out her 
arms to keep me off, * oh, do not touch a thing like 
me!' 

'' There was something appalling in the change 
that had come over her. She appeared to have 
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withered in an instant. I actually saw the wrinkles 
creeping over her face and forehead. She sank 
into a chair which I had placed near her. After 
considering for a moment, I decided upon the 
course I should pursue. 

"'Rose/ said I, *here is my address. You 
know now you have a friend. And may God 
give you strength to turn back before it is too 
late.' I laid my card on a table near her, and 
withdrew. 

" It was a moonlight night, and I spent an hour 
or two looking out on the waters of the great lake. 
I thought of Ireland, and of the sufferings of her 
children; and in my desolation I thanked God 
that there was still something left me — ^that my 
heart could yet thrill with mingled love and pride 
and grief for that dear old land. Then I thought 
of the peaceful valley and my own home. That 
same moon looked mildly down upon them ! I 
flung myself down by the shore of the great lake, 
far, far away, and for the first time since my great 
sorrow fell upon me, I burst into tears. Since 
that moment I have been an altered man. Life is 
no longer a burden to me. There is, to be sure, 
a shadow upon my path ; but it is not the black 
one that rested on it so long. I dislike crowds, 
and hence I have exchanged the busy city for the 
lonesome prairie. But since Connor Shea's arrival 
I begin to think that I could enjoy the society of 
my old friends ; and I am already longing to see 
my hermitage lighted up by poor Sally Cavaaaj^V)!^ 
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bright looks. Connor and I are in deep plans for 
the future. 

** But before I come to the end of my paper^ let 
me tell you the result of my interview with Rose 
Mulvany. I got a note from her, which I shall 
copy here : — 

« < Never ask to see me again. I am not worthy. 
I could not bear it But send some one else to 
take me away from this place. May Grod for ever 
bless you. Something tells me that I am saved! 

** I hastened to a good Irish priest, and told him 
the whole story. The result is, that poor Rose 
Mulvany has been for the last twelve months an 
inmate of an industrial institution under the super- 
intendence of the Sisters of Charity. I am slow 
to believe in complete reformation in cases of this 
kind; but my reverend friend assures me that it 
would be harder now to tempt Rose Mulvany from 
the path of virtue than if she had never left it 
I wonder — but I shall not trouble you with my 
speculations, at least not now. How well I re- 
member the evening I gave you that hurriedly- 
written chapter of my history! I expected to 
hear of your marriage from Connor. My dear 
friend, whatever disappointment you may have 
met with — whatever sorrow you may have to en- 
dure — ^be assured that the bitterest drop has not 
been poured into the cup so long as there is no 
sfam upon the fair fame of the woman you loved.*' 

" I believe him," exclaimed Brian, and he started 
up as if the thought stung him. ** Even now that 
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the Struggle is over, and an impassable gulf be- 
tween us, even now that thought would be the 
bitterest drop in the cup. How this poor fellow 
has suffered ! And my poor friend, Connor Shea ! 
What a pang these few words about him would 
strike to the heart of his brave wife. "Good 
God !" exclaimed Brian Purcell, as he put out one 
of the candles, " what selfish beings we are ! How 
much we think of our own griefs, and how little 
of the griefs of others !" 

The clock at the head of the stairs struck twelve, 
and Brian Purcell retired to rest. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

;0 W, Corney," said Sally Cavanagh, " be a 

good boy till I come back. Mind your 

two little brothers, and don't let 'em 

down to the road. But ye can go up the hill a 

start if ye like. Don't stay too long away, though, 

for fear poor Norah *d be lonesome." 

Norah had the youngest little boy in her arms, 
and her mild blue eyes beamed with pleasure as 
she looked up at her mother. Sally Cavanagh 
had on her "new cloak" for the first time since 
Connor left them. While she spoke she was 
turning back the hood before a piece of looking- 
glass fixed in the wall, for the purpose of display- 
ing the black silk lining in the most becoming 
manner. She turned now one cheek and then the 
other to the glass, looking somewhat sad, as she 
thought how thin she had grown. Possibly it 
never occurred to her that, so far as beauty was 
concerned, the change was a decided improve- 
ment; but such was the fact. Notwithstanding 
her splendid eyes, there was, perhaps, too little of 
the spiritual about her when she was in the full 
flush of health. But now she looked as if she had 
undergone some purifying process. There was a 
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sweetness in her smile as she stooped to kiss the 
youngest little boy, that was far more captivating 
than the more radiant look which was wont to 
light up her face before her "bright heart" had 
learned what sorrow and want were. 

"There's a drop o* milk in the saucepan for 
him," she said, speaking to Norah ; " an' warm it 
for him about dinner-time, as I can't be home 
early enough, as I *11 wait for the two Masses." 

Giving a look round the bare house, Sally 
Cavanagh walked quickly out, brushing some dust 
— which an old hen had shaken from the roost 
over the door — from the new cloak with a "turkey- 
red" pocket-handkerchief. 

A stranger meeting Sally Cavanagh as she 
tripped along the mountain road would consider 
her a contented and happy young matron, and 
might be inclined to set her down as a proud 
one ; for Sally Cavanagh held her head rather 
high, and occasionally elevated it still higher with 
a toss which had something decidedly haughty 
about it. 

She turned up a short boreen for the purpose of 
calling upon the gruff blacksmith's wife, who had 
been very useful to poor Sally for some time 
before. The smith's habits were so irregular that 
his wife was often obliged to visit the pawn-office 
in the next town, and poor Sally Cavanagh availed 
herself of Nancy Ryan's experience in pledging 
almost everything pledgeable she possessed. The 
new cloak, of which even a rich farmer's wife 
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might feel proud, was the last thing left. It was 
a present from Connor, and was only worn on rare 
occasions, and to part with it was a sore trial. 

Loud screams and cries for help made Sally 
Cavanagh start She stopped for a moment, and 
then ran forward and rushed breathless into the 
smith's house. The first sight that met her eyes 
was our friend, Shawn Gow, choking his wife. A 
heavy three-legged stool came down with such 
force upon the part of Shawn Gow's person which 
happened to be the most elevated as he bent over 
the prostrate woman, that^ uttering an exclama- 
tion between a grunt and a growl, he bounded into 
the air, and, striking his shins against a chair, 
tumbled head over heels into the corner. When 
Shawn found that he was more frightened than 
hurt, and saw Sally with the three-legged stool in 
her hand, a sense of the ludicrous overcame him, 
and, turning his face to the wall, he relieved his 
feelings by giving way to a fit of laughter. It was 
of the silent, inward sort, however, and neither his 
wife nor Sally Cavanagh had any notion of the 
pleasant mood he was in. The bright idea of 
pretending to be "kilt" occurred to the over- 
thrown son of Vulcan, and, with a fearful groan, 
he stretched out his huge limbs, and remained 
motionless on the broad of his back. Sally's 
sympathy for the ill-used woman prevented her 
from giving a thought to her husband. Great was 
her astonishment, then, when Nancy flew at her 
like a wild cat. 
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" You kilt my husband/' she screamed. 

Sally retreated backwards, defending herself as 
best she could with the stool. 

"For God's sake, Nancy, be quiet. Wouldn't 
he have destroyed you on'y for me ?" 

But Nancy followed up the attack like a fury. 

"There's nothin' at all the matter with him," 
Sally cried out on finding herself literally driven 
to the wall. " What harm could a little touch of 
a stool on the back do the big brute ?" 

Nancy's feelings appeared to rush suddenly into 
another channel; for she turned round quickly, 
and, kneeling down by her husband, lifted up his 
head. 

"Och! Shawn, avourneen machree," she ex- 
claimed, "won't you spake to me ?" 

Shawn condescended to open his eyes. 

" Sally," she continued, " he 's comin' to — glory 
be to God! Hurry over and hould up his head 
while I'm runnin' for somethin' to rewive him. 
Or stay, bring me the boulster." 

The bolster was brought, and Nancy placed it 
under the patient's head ; then snatching her shawl 
from the peg where it hung, she disappeared. She 
was back again in five minutes, without the shawl, 
but with a half pint of whiskey in a bottle. "Take 
a taste av this, Shawn, an' 'twill warm your heart" 

Shawn Gow sat up and took the bottle in his 
hand. 

" Nancy," says he, " I b'lieve, afther all, you 're 
fond o' me." 
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** Wisha, Shawn, acbora, what else 'd be but fond 
av you?" 

" I thought, Nancy, you couldn't care for a devil 
that thrated you so bad." 

"Och, Shawn, Shawn, don't talk that way to 
me. Sure I thought my heart was broke when I 
see you stretched there 'idout a stir in you." 

" An' you left your shawl in pledge agin to get 
this for me ?" 

** To be sure I did ; an' a good right I had ; an* 
sarry I 'd be to see you in want of a dhrop o* 
nourishment." 

'^I was a baste, Nancy. But if I was, tkis is 
what made a baste av me." 

And Shawn Gow fixed his eyes upon the bottle 
with a look in which hatred and fascination were 
strangely blended. He turned quickly to his wife. 

"Will you give in it was a blackbird ?" he asked. 

"A blackbird," she repeated irresolutely. 

" Yes ; a blackbird. Will you give in it was a 
blackbird ?" Shawn Gow was evidently relapsing 
into his savage mood. 

"Well," said his wife, after some hesitation, 
"'twas a blackbird. Will that plase you .^" 

"An* you '11 never say 'twas a thrish agin ?" 

" Never. An* sure on'y for the speckles on the 
breast, I 'd never say 'twas a thrish ; but sure you 
ought to know better than me — an* — an* — *iwas a 
blackbird," she exclaimed with a desperate effort. 

Shawn Gow swung the bottle round his head 
and flung it with all his strength against the hob. 
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The whole fire-place was for a moment one blaze 
of light 

" The devil was in id," says the smith, smiling 
grimly ; ** and there he *s off in a flash of fire. I 'm 
done wid him any way." 

" Well, I wish you a happy Christmas, Nancy," 
said Sally. 

'' I wish you the same, Sally, an* a great many 
of 'em. I suppose you're goin' to first Mass? 
Shawn an' me '11 wait for second." 

Sally took her leave of this remarkable couple, 
and proceeded on her way to the village. She 
met Tim Croak and his wife, Betty, who were also 
goin' to first Mass. After the usual interchange 
of greetings, Betty surveyed Sally from head to 
foot with a look of delighted wonder. 

" Look at her, Tim," she exclaimed, " an' isn 't 
she as young an' as hearty as ever ? Bad cess to 
me, but you're the same Sally that danced wud 
the master at my weddin', next Thursday fortnight 
'11 be eleven years." 

" Be gob, you 're a great woman," says Tim. 

The allusion to ** the master" was not pleasant 
to Sally Cavanagh, and, to avoid further reference 
to the disagreeable subject, she described the scene 
she had witnessed at the blacksmith's. 

" But, Tim," said she, after finishing the story, 
''how did the dispute about the blackbird come 
first? I heard something about it; but I forget 
it." 

" I '11 tell you that, then," said Tim. " Be gob. 
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ay/' he exclaimed abruptly, after thinking for a 
moment ; ** 'twas this day seven years, for all the 
world — the year o* the hard frast. Shawn Gow 
set a crib in his haggart the evenin' afore; and 
when he went out in the mornin' he had a hen 
blackbird. He put the goulogue on her nick, an' 
tuck her in his hand ; an' wud one smulluck av his 
finger knocked the life out av her ; he walked in 
an' threw the blackbird on the table. 

'* * O Shawn,' siz Nancy, * you 're after ketchin' a 
fine thrish.' Nancy took the bird in her hand, an' 
began rubbin' the feathers on her breast ^ A fine 
thrish,' siz Nancy. 

" * 'Tisn't a thrish ; but a blackbird,' siz Shawn. 

"Wisha, inthroth, Shawn,' siz Nancy, *'tis a 
thrish ; do you want to take the sight o* my eyes 
from me?" 

* I tell you 'tis a blackbird,' siz he. 

* Indeed, then, it isn't ; but a thrish,* siz she. 

** Anyway, one word borrowed another, and the 
end av it was, Shawn flailed at her an' gev her 
the father av a batin'. The Christmas Day after, 
Nancy opened the dour an' looked out. 

" ' Grod be wud this day twelve months,' siz she, 
'do you remimber the fine thrish you caught in 
the crib?' 

" * 'Twas a blackbird,' siz Shawn. 

" * Whist now, Shawn, 'twas a thrish,' siz Nancy. 

" * I tell you again 'twas a blackbird/ siz Shawn. 

"*Och,' siz Nancy, beginnen' to laugh, *that 
was the quare blackbird.' Wud that, one word 
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borrowed another, and Shawn stud up and gev her 
the father av a batin*. The third Christmas Day 
kem, and they war in the best o' good humour 
after the tay, and Shawn puttin' on his ridin' coat 
to go to Mass. 'Well, Shawn/ siz Nancy, 'I'm 
thinkin' av what an unhappy Christmas mornin' 
we had this day twelve months, all on account of 
the thrish you caught in the crib, bad cess to 
her/ 

" * 'Twas a blackbird,' siz Shawn. 

" ' Wisha, good luck to you, an' don't be talkin' 
foolish,' SIZ Nancy ; ' an' you 're betther not get 
into a passion agin, on account of an ould thrish. 
My heavy curse on the same thrish,' siz Nancy. 

" ' I tell you 'twas a blackbird,' siz Shawn. 

'* ' An' I tell you 'twas a thrish,' siz Nancy. 

"Wud that, Shawn took down a bunnaun he 
had seasonin' in the chimley, and whaled at Nancy 
and gev her the father av a batin'. 

"An' every Christmas mornin' from that day to 
this 'twas the same story ; for as sure as the sun, 
Nancy 'd draw down the thrish. 

" But do you tell me, Sally, she 's after givin' in 
it was a blackbird ?" 

" She is," replied Sally. 

"Be gob," said Tim Croak, after a minute's 
serious reflection, " it ought to be put in the 
papers. I never h'ard afore av a wrong notion 
bein' got out av a woman's head. But Shawn 
Gow is no joke to dale wud, and it took him 
seven years to do id." 
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Matt Hazlitt was standing at bis garden gate as 
they passed. 

"Did you hear the news?" Tim inquired. 

"No, what is it?" 

" The masther is after purchasin' the property." 

"I'm sorry to hear it," Matt Hazlitt observed 
gravely. 

" He went off to Dublin the mornin' after the 
hunt," Tim continued, "and made the bargain. 
He says he gev thirty years' purchase for id." 

"'Tis a bad job for old Mr. Purcell, I 'm afeard," 
said Matt. 

" I don't say he '11 do more than rise the rint, 
said Tim. " He 's not half as bad as his name. 

But Matt, remembering the altercation between 
the landlord and Brian Purcell, shook his head. 

Sally Cavanagh went quietly into the house, and 
was warmly greeted by Mrs. Hazlitt, who kicked 
Button from the hearth, and placed a chair for her 
visitor. Sally whispered something to her, and 
Mrs. Hazlitt immediately ran to the door and 
called her husband. 

"Matt," says she, "isn't this an elegant blue, 
cloth cloak Sally has ?" 

" 'Tis a nice cloak sure enough," says Matt. 

"Twelve an' sixpence a yard, an the same as 
new. Never wore it five times," continues Mrs. 
Hazlitt, taking hold of the cloak and rubbing it 
with the grain. " 'Tis as fine as silk." 

Mrs. Hazlitt whispered some word into her hus- 
band's ear, which made him fix his eyes thought- 
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fully on Sally Cavanagh's. He walked with a 
grave look into his bedroom, and returning slipped 
something into his wife's hand, which something 
she slipped into Sally Cavanagh's hand. Sally 
stood up, just as if nothing unusual had happened, 
and walked out quickly. 

After passing the gate she slackened her pace in 
order not to come up too soon with Tim Croak 
and his wife. For in spite of her efforts to repress 
them, the tears gushed from her eyes. Tim Croak 
and his wife stopped to wait for her; and the 
Turkey-red kerchief, which she had held ostenta- 
tiously in her hand, was thrust hastily into her 
pocket. They might notice that it was wet. 

Sally Cavanagh was as hearty as ever till she 
reached the village. The first bell was ringing, 
and Sally and Mrs. Croak hurried into the chapel. 
Tim usually waited till the tinkling of the *' little 
bell" announced that the priest was "on the 
altar;" and so he remained outside in the yard, 
to listen to Josh Reddy and Jack Meehan, the 
tailor, discussing the interesting question, whether 
weddings were likely to be numerous during the 
approaching Shrovetide. Jack Meehan, who had 
already measured some " clever " young fellows 
for " new shoots," shrewdly conjectured that Father 
O'Gorman " would not have to sell his horse any 
way." 

" No fear av that, I'm thinkin'," observed Tim 
Croak, looking towards the table at the gate, upon 
which Mr. Purcell was just after placing a pound 
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note. There were two large dishes upon the 
table ; one already heaped up with coppers, while 
the bottom of the other was covered with a layer 
of silver. This, we need scarcely observe, was the 
parish priest's " Christmas collection." Josh raised 
the unique white hat in acknowledgment of Kate 
Purcell's bow, and remarked when she had passed — 
" That 's thirty pounds sure money, for Father 
Paul." 

" They tell me," said Tim Croak, " that she 's to 
be a nun. But they *11 all be nuns — till the man '11 
come." 

"Nothing disrespectful of that young lady in 
my presence, if you please," observed Josh Reddy, 
with quite a chivalrous air. 

" I wonder what is young Brian thinkin' of," 
said Jack Meehan. " Faith, it 'd be time for him 
to stir himself." 

**I think I could tell you that same," replied 
Tim Croak. " Be gob, 'tis an admiration to see 
the way they 're all settin' wan another asthray." 

" Setting one another astray," said Josh Reddy. 
" Be good enough to elucidate your meaning." 

"What?" says Tim. "The divil a wan o' me 
knows what you 're sayin'." 

" You are just after observing that the people 
are setting one another astray. What do you 
mean by that?" 

" I '11 tell you, then. The girl that her mother 
afore her on'y wanted an industrious man that 'd 
mind his business, nothing less '11 do her than a 
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young gag wud a silk hankecher ondher his neck, 
an' a jauntin' car ; an' the man that '11 have the 
silk hankecher ondher his neck an' the jauntin' 
car, och! the divil a less '11 plase him than wan 
wud a feather in her hat an' a payanna; and ^^'11 
be lookin' for a jintleman or maybe a counsellor, 
or a captain in the army. An' that's the way 
they 're settin' wan another astray." 

"Ton me veracity, Tim," observed Josh Reddy, 
"there's a profundity of truth in what you say. 
But I don't see why Mr. Brian Purcell should not 
aspire to the hand of a lady with a feather in her 
hat, and whose musical talents have been cul- 
tivated." 

" Be me sowl, then," said Tim, " I know a hat 
that he 's the highest feather in, or I 'm mistaken. 
An' that wouldn't be pleasant news to some 
captains in the army. But there 's the little bell." 

Tim Croak and Jack Meehan went into the 
aisle of the chapel, while Josh Reddy ascended to 
the gallery, where he had "the choir" all to him- 
self. Father O'Gorman had been obliged to give 
up his choir in despair, for no sooner would Josh 
have a sufficient number of young men and women 
duly instructed for the purpose, than the ruin of 
their parents would compel them to fly in search 
of a livelihood far away from Father O'Gorman's 
little chapel. And so Josh Reddy knelt in soli- 
tary dignity within the curtained space in the 
corner of the gallery. 

After second Mass, Sally Cavanagh called in 

K 
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on some pretext or other to almost every house in 
the Village, and made it a point to wish as many 
as possible of her acquaintances the compliments 
of the season. She bought five penny loaves at 
Mrs. Carey's, and rather surprised that good 
woman by handing her a pound note in payment 
Mrs. Carey was obliged to go upstairs to her box 
for the change, and the rumour spread about that 
Sally Cavanagh was after getting money from 
America; and ^^ would you doubt Connor?" and 
'* wasn't it short he was earnin' it ?" and similar 
remarks were heard on every side. 

It was after three o'clock when she reached 
home. The children came running down the 
boreen to meet her, except Norah, who stood 
smiling at the door with the infant in her arms, 
her long yellow hair shining like gold in the 
setting sun. 

Sally Cavanagh folded her cloak carefully. 

" Corney," said she, " I 'm goin* to give the lend 
of my new cloak to Mrs. Hazlitt, an' you must run 
over with it to her." 

Corney was delighted, and mentally resolved to 
return by the crab ditch, where he had no doubt 
of finding the full of his cap of golden crabs among 
the long grass. 

"Go the short cut, Corney," said his mother; 
" but come home around the road, as it might be 
dark on you before you could cross the river." 

Corney reached the cottage a little after sunset, 
and delivered his bundle to Mrs. Hazlitt. 
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"He's the moral of his father, Matt," Mrs. 
Hazlitt observed. 

Corney was making off for the crab ditch, when 
Matt suggested the propriety of giving the little 
boy something to eat, and, before he had time to 
say "yes" or "no," Corney found himself sitting 
at the table with a plate of cold beef and a loaf of 
bread before him. Corney commenced operations 
so shyly that Mrs. Hazlitt beckoned to her hus- 
band, and both left the kitchen. When they re- 
turned, the beef and bread were invisible, and Mrs. 
Hazlitt, clapping Corney on the back, desired him 
to hurry home as fast as his legs could carry him, 
as the night would be pitch dark. 

"Did ye get any crabs for us, Corney?" ex- 
claimed Tommy and Nickey, the moment he made 
his appearance. 

"No," says Corney, panting after his race 
home; "but I have something better for ye." 
And, thrusting his hand inside his jacket, the 
boy produced the meat which Mrs. Hazlitt had 
given him credit for demolishing so quickly. 

" Oh ! Corney," said his mother, laying her 
hand upon his head; "an' didn't you ate any of 
it yourself?" 

" I was goin' to ate it," replied the boy, " till I 
remembered this was Christmas Day, an' we had 
no mate ; but I et all the bread." 

Sally Cavanagh laughed to keep herself from 
crying. 

" Hand me a plate an' a knife, Norah," said she. 
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"An' isn't poor Corney a good fellow?" She 
divided the meat in four parts and placed it before 
them. 

"If you won't have some for yourself," says 
Corney, sulkily, " I 'm sorry I brought it at all." 

Sally laughed again. But this time she rested 
her elbows on the table, and put her apron to her 
eyes. After a while she raised her head. " You 're 
the dhroU Corney," said she, cutting a fragment 
off Corney's own piece, which was the biggest, for 
herself. The five penny loaves were then pro- 
duced, and Sally Cavanagh and her children sat 
down to their Christmas dinner. But, remember- 
ing that it was unlucky for an odd number to sit 
down to a Christmas dinner, little Willie was taken 
from his cradle and brought to the table, greatly 
to the delight of his brothers and sister. 

"'Tis the sweetest bit I ever tasted, Corney" 
said Sally Cavanagh, looking into the face of h^ 
generous-hearted boy, who was so like his father. 
The night, as Mrs. Hazlitt expected^ was as dark 
as pitch. A flake of snow fell down the chimney 
on Sally Cavanagh's hand, as she sat down after 
putting the children to bed, thinking. 

" God grant," she thought, " we '11 soon have a 
letter. 'Tis little he suspects that the oats was 
taken from us by that black-hearted villain. The 
neighbours are good, I know ; but what could they 
do? An' there's poor Mr. Purcell that has his own 
trouble now. The tyrant '11 never stop till he has 
'em broke horse and fut An' 'tis poor Connor 'd 
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be sorry to hear misfortune fell on that family; 
an' good right he 'd have to be sorry. Well, God 
is good! An' whatever happens Connor Shea's 
childher, I'll never ax for charity at any man's 
doore." 

She knelt down to pray; but starting up sud- 
denly with a frightened look, she made the sign 
of the cross on her forehead and on her breast, 
and blew out the rush light. She heard a step 
approaching the house. The latch was raised; 
but the door did not open, as it was fastened with 
the back-stick. 

'' Sally," said a voice outside, ^* you 're not in 
bed. I saw the light" 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

jHRISTMAS was not what it used to be at 
Ballycorrig. The little family circle in the 
parlour was silent, not to say gloomy ; and 
the cloud which hung over it appeared to cast a 
shadow on the larger circle in the kitchen. Even 
Mrs. Purcell's great rice pudding failed for once 
to call up cheery looks into the faces of the work- 
men and servants, though every saucer was filled 
to the brim with whiskey punch, " hot, strong, and 
sweet." 

" How sorry I am," said Kate Purcell, " that 
Fanny could not come as she promised." 

" Indeed, then, so am I sorry," said her mother 
in her abrupt way. But I hope Brian will bring 
her with him when he is coming home." 

They all felt that little Fanny's presence would 
be like sunshine to them, and even the mention 
of her name appeared to produce a brightening 
effect ; so much so that Mr. Purcell took courage 
to talk about what was weighing so heavily upon 
his heart. 

" What do you think I ought to do ?" he asked, 
turning to Brian. 

" If I must speak my mind," the latter replied. 
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** my opinion is, that to pay the rent he has 
demanded would leave you a beggar in a few 
years." 

** Times might mend," said his father. 

"Even so. Fifty per cent, additional is more 
than the land would be worth the best of times. 
And, besides, what 's to prevent him from giving 
the screw another turn ?" 

"If he's so bad as that, wouldn't he serve me 
with a notice to quit at once?" 

" I know the man," said Brian ; " and I believe 
you are not served with notice to quit because 
he hopes to beggar you first. And if you take 
my advice, you won't try to pay him what he 
demands." 

" But he '11 turn us out," said Mr. Purcell. 

" Let him. Better to be put out now than in 
a year or two, when you'd be left not worth a 
shilling." 

"I lost more improving the place than would 
purchase the fee-simple of it" 

" So much the worse. There 's no use throwing 
good money after bad. So tell him plainly you '11 
give up the farm if he wants more for it than you 
paid Quill." 

" 'Tis too bad " said Mr. Purcell, " that a man 
can be robbed in this way. Such a thing couldn't 
happen in any country under the sun but this. 
You talk about freeing Ireland ; but why don't ye 
do something?" 

This rebellious sally made Brian smile. He 
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knew that his father — ^like many of his class — 
was wont to extol to the skies the ** protection of 
life and property" which was to be found no where 
in such perfection as in Ireland, and to talk con- 
temptuously of all malcontents of the past and 
present, excepting only O'Connell, who was " for 
peace." Brian, however, did not think fit, under 
the circumstances, to remind his father of this; so 
he merely said : 

" 'Tis hard enough, sir. But so many things of 
the same kind have occurred under our eyes, we 
need not feel surprised, at all events." 

''There was never so bad a case as this," said 
his father. 

" Think of the Clonbuee tenants, sir." 

"But they were nearly all poor people," Mr. 
Purcell observed. 

Brian looked grave, but said nothing. 

" If we can get that money," Mr. Purcell con- 
tinued, « we '11 be all right" 

This was an allusion to a sum of money which 
he had lent to a gentleman in the neighbourhood 
many years before, and about which Brian in- 
tended going to Dublin. 

" Don't you think, sir," Brian asked, " we could 
live comfortably at Coolbawn ?" 

"Don't talk to me about Coolbawn," replied 
the father impatiently. "I tell you nothing was 
troubling me so much as the thought that you 
would not live here after me. I intended leaving 
it in my will that you should live here, where 5^ur 
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father, and grandfather, and great-grandfather, 
before you lived." 

Brian saw there was no use in reasoning further 
upon the subject. 

''Well," said he, as he moved a chair towards 
his sister, who had been preparing tea during the 
greater part of the conversation, '' I '11 ask Captain 
Dawson to dinner some day of the week, and we 11 
talk over the matter with him." 

"To dinner here, Brian?" Kate exclaimed in 
surprise. 

"And why not, Kate?" 

"Oh!" said she, as if recollecting herself, "if 
any good is likely to come of it, I suppose that 
makes a difference." 

"But what objection could you have to my 
asking Captain Dawson to dine with us under 
any circumstances ?" 

"Well, I have my own notions," said Kate, 
shaking her head. 

" Let us hear them." 

"If you want to know, then, I can't think it 
quite consistent with self-respect to know gentle- 
men, the ladies of whose families would not know 



me. 



" I see, Kate," said Brian, leaning over his sister's 
chair, " that you are proud." 

" Well, if that is pride, I am proud." 

"And what do you think of your friends, the 
Miss Malonys." 

" That 's just what made me think about it first. 
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Tis perfectly ridiculous the way they talk. The 
last time they called here, they never spoke a 
word upon any subject but the Plunkets, and the 
Masseys, and the Honourable Mr. Crashton." 

** Confess now, Kate, that you are vexed because 
I did not go to the great ball It is no trifling 
disappointment to miss the chance of seeing one's 
name in the 'Fashionable Intelligence.' 'Brian 
Purcell, Esq., Coolbawn, and Miss Purcell !' I feel 
quite penitent for having deprived you of that 
honour, Kate." 

His sister glanced up at him, and there was a 
world of suppressed fun in the glance. But, after 
struggling for a moment to look serious, she rested 
her head against Brian's arm and laughed heartily. 

"Positively, Kate," said he, "you are more ill- 
natured than people give you credit for.'' 

" Indeed, no," said she, looking grave. " They 
are good, affectionate girls, and I really like them 
very much. But that list of names in the 'Fashion- 
able Intelligence' was so positively absurd, I can- 
not help laughing when I think of it. Twas bad 
enough to bring such a gathering together; but 
publishing it in the newspapers was really too 
bad." 

"Let me see," said Brian, "whether I can repeat 
any of the conversation by which you were so 
much edified the other day. Margaret opened the 
proceedings by asking Frances, 'What can have 
become of Godfrey Massey? I have not seen a 
sight of him for twelve days.' To which Frances 
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replied, * How forgetful you are, Margaret. Don't 
you remember George told us he dined with the 
Sixty-sixth on Monday week, and got cold, and 
has been confined to his room ever since ?^ 
* What a funny mistake,' Margaret continues, * that 
was of Isabel Massey to mistake the Major for 
Lieutenant Podgers in the hall.' * Oh ! yes,' ex- 
claimed Frances, with a scream of laughter ; ' it 
was a right good one. And the Honourable 
Mr. Crashton cut up rough about it too, and 
poor Isabel was dreadfully sold.' Am I reporting 
correctly?" 

"Who could have told you ?" Kate asked, look- 
ing greatly surprised. " These are the very words."^ 

"Well, your friends called that day at Bally- 
tullagh while I was there, and I had the pleasure 
of hearing it all before yourself." 

" Isn't it a pity, Brian ?" said Kate, with a look 
of compassion so intense that her brother flung 
himself into his father's arm-chair and laughed 
outright. 

" 'Tis a great shame for you," said she reproach- 
fully; "and if you knew them as well as I do, you 
wouldn't turn them into ridicule in that way." 

" Well, now, which of them would you recom- 
mend me to lay siege to ? Their father has given 
me a hint that one of them is at my service, and 
welcome." 

" Oh, none of them, Brian." 

" Indeed ! That 's strange after your professions 
of regard for them." 
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" But it is not because I don't like them^ but " 

"But what?" 

She looked fixedly at him, and said: ''Some 
other time I may tell you, but not now." 

" To be serious, Kate,** said he, " I think 3roar 
notions on the subject of which you have been 
speaking are, as a rule, correct But there's no 
rule without an exception. Dawson and I are 
such good friends, I see no harm in your meeting 
him. Besides he's a good fellow, and very dif- 
ferent from the shoneens whom your fair friends 
hunt up so eagerly. And, by-the-by, you never 
objected to my having dozens of our rural aristo- 
crats to lunch so many times." 

" Oh, when you hunt and shoot with them, it is 
only common hospitality to ask them in when they 
happen to be passing your door. But that's a 
different thing altogether." 

" By Jove, Kate, you do look deeply into things. 
But, perhaps, I could guess who put these notions 
into your head." 

" No one," said Kate ; " I only thought about it 
myself." She blushed deeply, however, and even 
seemed offended. 

"Don't be annoyed with me," said Brian, taking 
her hand. " You 're a good sensible girl, Kate, and 
I need not hesitate to tell you I do not wonder at 
all you should like him better than any one else 
you ever met. He is really and truly the noblest 
fellow I know. But you see the difHcuIties in the 
way as well as I do. And this business about the 
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farm makes it worse than ever. I was thinking of 
asking my father to give you this place, and then 
we might be able to convince him that you would 
be just as well off as if your fortune went to some- 
body's sister in the usual way. But there 's no use 
in thinking of that now." 

Kate pressed his hand. She leant her head back 
against the high arm-chair, and closed her eyes. 
Her bosom heaved almost imperceptibly, and there 
was a sad smile on her lips. 'Twas only a dream, 
though, and she knew it. 

"I wish, Kate, you would come with me to 
Dublin. I don't expect to be kept more than a 
week." 

" I couldn't think of being absent now, Brian," 
said she. 

"Well, you are right — ^you are always right. 
But won't Fanny be disappointed ?" 

"Don't you like Fanny, Brian ?" 

" Indeed, I do." 

" You must do your best to get leave for her to 
come down. I '11 speak to Father Paul to assist 
you. I suppose it will not be easy for you to 
succeed, though, as I suspect, her marriage with 
Mr. M. is decided on." 

Brian felt a queer sensation about his heart on 
hearing this. 

" Do you think she cares for him ?" he asked, in 
a tone of affected carelessness. 

"I won't tell you anything at all about her, 
replied Kate. " Find it out yourself. 
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'' How did it happen that you and she became 
such friends?" 

'' Well, I suppose, because I liked her better than 
any one I ever met. We became friends almost the 
first day she came to the convent I suppose her 
uncle being our parish priest, and her aunt having 
known mamma, had something to do with it. But 
no one could know little Fanny O'Gorman without 
loving her. Don't ^^« think so, Brian ?" 

"Well, I do think so," said Brian. "She is a 
most lovable little creature." 

Kate's eyes sparkled with pleasure at hearing 
him say so. She really believed that Fanny loved 
him, even before she ever saw him — for which 
piece of foolishness Kate herself was responsible ; 
for when they were at school together, Kate never 
tired of talking about her brother, and Fanny 
never tired listening to her. It was the dearest 
wish of her heart (except one, perhaps, but that 
was only a dream), that Brian should love the 
little maiden who loved him. 

Brian and Kate had been silent for some time, 
when their father came in, brushing the snow from 
his coat 

" We '11 have a heavy fall of snow," he remarked ; 
"do you think they put in your lambs?" 

"Oh, yes," replied Brian; "since I got Mick 
Dunphy, everything is sure to be all right" 

"Tim Croak is in the kitchen, and wants to 
speak to you. Maybe 'tis some message from 
Grindem." 
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" Well, Tim," said Brian on reaching the kitchen. 

Tim Croak, who was accompanied by one of 
Mr. Grindem's grooms, called him aside: ''The 
master *s after ridin' off somewhere, blazin' drunk," 
said Tim, "an' from somethin' they h'ard him 
sayin', I thought we'd find him over in this 
direction." 

" He wasn't here," replied Brian. 

"Where the devil must he be afther facin' to? 
Dick Fahy saw him passin' his door about half-an- 
hour ago." 

Brian whispered a word in Tim Croak's ear. 

"Be gob ay !" Tim exclaimed, and lighting the 
candle in his lantern, and catching up his long 
wattle, he beckoned to the groom, and started for 
the mountain foot in a sling trot 

There was a deep frown upon Brian Purcell's 
face, and he had some thought of following them. 
But after reflecting for a moment, he changed his 
mind and returned to the parlour. 

"Kate," said he, "I'll tell you to-morrow 
whether I '11 ask Captain Dawson to dine with us. 
And, by the way, I thought his manner rather odd 
for some time back; but I see the reason now. 
He knew his uncle was determined to have us in 
his clutches. Dawson was always a good-natured 
fellow." 

Brian never suspected the real cause of the 
change in Captain Dawson's manner towards him. 

Tim Croak found his master stupidly drui^ at 
Sally Cavanagh's door. 
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** Make a load of him/' said Tim to the groom. 

They lifted Mr. Grindem to his saddle. The 
well-trained cob had remained standing quietly in 
the snow. 

A colossal figure approached them from a shed 
in the yard, and the groom started as a voice 
broke upon the stillness as if it issued from a 
cavern of the mountain. The words, however, 
were commonplace enough. They were simply: 
" D n well for him." 

The colossal figure disappeared in the darkness ; 
but Tim Croak had no difficulty in recognising 
Shawn Gow, the blacksmith. 

Brian Purcell had given the blacksmith a hint 
that there was a possibility that Sally Cavanagh 
might need a protector; and Shawn Gow rested 
his brawny arm upon the half-door, and took a 
short survey of Connor Shea's little white house. 
He then took hold of the handle of the forge 
bellows and swayed it gently up and down. Then, 
suddenly becoming more energetic in his move- 
ments, he snatched a *' coulter" at a white heat 
from the fire, and struck it edgewise on the anvil, 
making Brian retreat from the shower of sparks 
that fiew about in every direction. He then 
hammered at the iron while the heat lasted, and 
thrust it again into the fire. After which, he 
commenced blowing the bellows again, and turning 
to Brian Purcell, Shawn at last appeared to think 
a reply in words necessary. 

" Lave that to me," says Shawn Gow. 
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From that moment Brian was satisfied that 
Sally Cavanagh had a friend at hand. 

Tim Croak and the groom held Mr. Oliver 
Grindem on his horse^ as they might hold a bag of 
wheat till they reached Grindem Hall. 

^^Tim," said the groom, in a whisper, as they 
came down the stairs after depositing their burden 
on his bed, " he 's worse nor I thought." 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

IND what has a certain little friend of ours 
been doing all this time ? 
Ever since the night the proud beauty's 
lips touched her cheek, Fanny O'Gorraan has been 
heroically resolving never to think of Brian Purcell 
except as a friend; "a dear, dear friend." She 
begs and prays her aunt, however, to induce her 
father to give up the notion of marrying her to 
Mr. M., whom she never could like. But she has 
become wondrous kind to that young medical 
student, who is in such a frightful state of mind 
since the night he danced with her at Doctor C.'s. 
For Fanny says she'll never again laugh at any 
one who truly loves. 

"I suppose," Aunt Sarah remarks, noticing 
Fanny a little sad, ^^ I suppose you feel dis- 
appointed, as Kate Purcell could not come." 

" Oh, I *m so sorry," said Fanny. 

" But you will be glad to see your uncle ?" 

Fanny put her two little white hands together, 
as if she were going to pray. 

" I declare, Aunt Sarah," said she, " Uncle Paul's 
smile would do any one good. 'Tis like '* 
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"Like the sun," suggested Aunt Sarah, seeing 
her at a loss. 

" No, that 's not it" 

" Well, like the moon, then." 

" Oh, no ; the moon is too cold." 

" Well, I suppose, then, his smile is like I don't 
know what Is not that what it is like?" And 
whatever Aunt Sarah's own smile was like as she 
spoke, it was certainly a very sweet smile. 

" I think," says Fanny, " that Uncle Paul's smile 
is like the glow of a turf fire." 

'^Well, that is quite an original idea^ at all 
events." 

Fanny looked out at the Wicklow mountains. 
We suspect she was thinking of a mountain farther 
south. 

"Aunt Sarah," said Fanny, after a silence of 
some minutes, "you never told me what sort of 
a person Mr. 0*Donnell was. I mean his appear- 



ance." 



Aunt Sarah was engaged at some sort of needle- 
work, and her hand shook as she asked, "What 
put it into your head, Fanny, to ask such an odd 
question?" 

"Well, I was thinking about — about all of them." 

" I really believe you are always thinking about 
them. But there is no time now to gratify your 
curiosity, as I must go see about the dinner. 
They '11 be here by the next omnibus." 

Fanny knew the " they" meant her father, and 
uncle, and Brian Purcell. Mr. O'Gorman had 
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sent out a note from his warehouse, saying that 
two friends of his who had just arrived from the 
country had engaged to dine with him. And 
Fanny, who had a letter from Kate Purcell in the 
morning, had no difficulty in guessing who the two 
friends were. 

The 'bus stopped at the gate, Fanny felt her 
heart sinking in spite of her when she saw her 
father and Father O'Gorman coming up to the 
door, and nobody with them. Father Paul clasped 
her hand between his own two, and that wonder- 
ful smile of his immediately sent a pleasant glow 
all over her. 

" Well, well, well," exclaimed Father Paul, as he 
shook hands with Miss Conway, "here I am, a 
grey-headed old man ; and there are you, Sarah, 
almost the same as I saw you — I won't say how 
many years ago." 

Aunt Sarah blushed, for she remembered when 
she used to think she could spoil her brother-in- 
law's vocation for the Church, if she had a mind to. 

" But where is Brian ?" asked Father Paul. " He 
went to see a friend, and promised to be here 
before us." 

There was a knock at the door, and Fanny ran 
to open it herself. She returned immediately, 
holding Brian Purcell by the hand. Miss Conway 
held out her hand to him, and Fanny, observing 
his look of surprise, said, laughing, "'Tis Aunt 
Sarah." 

Brian had pictured to himself a sour-looking old 
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maid, and hence his astonishment The hand- 
some, lady-like person before him was so unlike 
the Aunt Sarah of his imagination. 

" I '11 leave you to Fanny. Mr. Purcell," said she, 
^' while I am going to see what they are doing 
with dinner." 

But the dinner bell rang before Miss Conway 
appeared again. Fanny knocked at her room 
door, which was locked. 

" Oh, how like him he is,'* thought Aunt Sarah, 
as she rose to open the door. " Poor little Fanny I 
I do hope he cares for her." 

She opened the door, and Fanny looked into 
her eyes. Aunt Sarah replied by pressing her lips 
to little Fanny's forehead. We sometimes think 
that what is called constancy runs in families. 

The two brothers talked " of happy days when 
they were young," and kept the conversation pretty 
well to themselves during dinner. 

" I 'm sorry, Mr. Purcell," said the host, after the 
cloth was removed, ** to hear about this bad land- 
lord you have got" 

'^ It is an unfortunate affair, sir," replied Brian. 

'^ But you have a good farm, of which you have 
a lease, I understand." 

"Yes," said Brian, "and I have done my best 
to persuade my father to give up Ballycorrig ; but 
I could not get him to think of it. Indeed, I fear he 
will not live long if he is obliged to leave the place." 

" Could you not offer the landlord a fine and get 
a lease of it ?" 
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" Well, I have thought of that," said Brian. « I 
find we can now afford to do so» as I am sure of 
getting this money about which I have come to 
Dublin. But then I fear this landlord simply 
wants to ruin us. And, besides, he cannot bear to 
see a tenant independent of him. My lease of 
Coolbawn is the only one on his whole property.*' 

"'Tis no wonder the country is going to the 
bad," Mr. O'Gorman observed. "How can the 
people improve their land while such men have 
the power to rob them ? In fact there is no 
security for the tiller of the soil ; and I very much 
fear the people will continue to fly from a land 
where, as Baron Pennefather said, the laws are 
Bill /or the landlord, and against the tenant. And 
if the peasantry and working farmers go, we are 
all down." 

" I believe that," said Father Paul ; " but God is 
good, and something will turn up yet to save old 
Ireland." 

"Come, Brian," he continued, "your place is 
with the ladies. Leave Ned and me to talk over 
old times together." 

"How do you like him?" was Father PauFs 
first question when Brian was gone. 

" He is evidently a fine fellow," Mr. O'Gorman 
replied. 

"And now, Ned," continued Father Paul, "what 
do you think of what I was saying to you ?" 

"I need not tell you?" said his brother, "that 
Fanny's happiness is my first object." 
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" If it be, you '11 take my advice. Happiness ! 
Why you might as well bury the poor child alive 
as send her among those people." 

'^ If I thought that, there would be an end of the 
matten But how do you know that your plan 
would be more welcome to her than mine ?" 

"Well, I know it," said Father Paul with his 
pleasant smile. 

" And have you any reason to think that your 
friend is particularly anxious about the matter?" 

"Leave that to me," said the good-natured 
priest. I '11 settle that, never fear. Just let her 
come down with me for a few weeks. There need 
be no hurry about it. And, please God, you '11 see 
her as happy as a queen." 

" Well, I have no objection to her going. Be- 
tween you and Sarah, I am almost persuaded to 
give up what you call my ambitious views. Yet, 
Paul, few men in my position would do so. Think 
of M.'s respectability." 

" Nonsense. The happiness of your child is of 
more importance than gentility. And besides, 
Ned, barring the few thousands you have scraped 
together, Brian Purcell is good enough for you." 

" Well, let it be so. But mind, nothing is to be 
decided on for at least a year." 

"Very well, very well," said Father Paul, cheer- 
fully ; " there 's no hurry — easy things are best." 

Brian and Aunt Sarah were chatting pleasantly 
in the drawing room, with little Fanny sitting on a 
low stool near them. He felt himself falling head 
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and ears in love with Aunt Sarah — she was so 
gentle and handsome, and there was a winning 
grace about her altogether. And then her love 
for her niece was as apparent as Fann/s love for 
her. 

''This is a woman with a heart," he thought 
And he could almost fancy his uncle's spirit smil- 
ing down upon them. 

" The fact is, Mr. Purcell," said Aunt Sarah, "ye 
have Fanny quite spoiled." 

Before Brian could reply, Father O'Gorman 
opened the door, and, coming up to Fanny, ex- 
claimed with a knowing wink, " All right, Fanny." 

Fanny clapped her hands, as was her wont when 
suddenly surprised with good news. 

"What is it?" Aunt Sarah asked. 

** I have got leave to go," replied Fanny with 
delight dancing in her eyes. 

Miss Conway stole a sidelong look at Brian 
without being observed. 

"No; he does not love her," she thought 
Though why she should think so we are at a loss 
to conjecture ; for there certainly was a great deal 
of fondness in Brian Purcell's look at that moment 
But women are so much better judges of these 
things than we can pretend to be. 

" Fanny," said Miss Conway, quietly, " you ap- 
pear to have forgotten your engagement" 

Fanny looked dismayed ; and she hung her 
head as if she felt rather ashamed of herself for 
requiring the reminder. The word " engagement" 
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sounded ominously in Brian's ears ; he could not 
help turning to Miss Conway for an explanation, 
with an expression of countenance decidedly blank. 
Miss Conway felt bound to reply to Mr. Brian 
Purcell's face, for though she waited for the ex- 
pected question, he did not speak. 

"A friend of Fanny's," said Aunt Sarah, "is to 
be married the week after next, and she is to be 
the bridesmaid." 

Brian felt considerably relieved. 

Little Fanny was so much distressed, that her 
Aunt, who was the soul of good nature, said : 

" Well, Fanny, a week or ten days won't make 
much difference, and I '11 engage that you can go 
after the wedding. That is, if Mr. Purcell will 
think it worth his while to send the car to meet 
you at K ." 

But Fanny's distress was not altogether the 
result of disappointment She was quite ashamed 
of herself for having forgotten the great compli- 
ment her friend had paid her in asking her to be 
her bridesmaid. She was shocked at herself for 
such ingratitude. 

"Come, Fanny," said her uncle, "one week is 
not much, and when I catch you down in the 
country, I 'm determined to make you my house- 
keeper for a while. Just to give you a little 
practice," added Father Paul, with an expressive 
twinkle of his grey eyes. 

" Oh, then, you '11 find her an adept, I can tell 
you," Aunt Sarah observed. "She has done 
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nothing but learn housekeeping for some months 
back." We suspect, after all, that Fanny has been 
only deluding herself with regard to that heroic 
resolution to which reference has been made at the 
beginning of this chapter. 

" Play that old tune for me, Fanny, before I go 
to bed. I can't meet any one able to do it justice 
but yourself and Josh Reddy." 

" Oh, how is Josh ? and has he the same white 
hat still r 

" To be sure he has. Who ever could think of 
Josh Reddy without that hat ? And do you know, 
I think, we '11 have Josh married this Shrovetide. 
He's after softening the heart of Kitty Magrath, 
Dr. Forbis's housekeeper, who has had quite a 
little fortune left to her by her old aunt I was 
wondering why she was remaining with the doctor 
after getting the legacy, till I found out that Josh 
Reddy's music possessed such a charm for her. 
Of course, you know our two votaries of Apollo, 
the doctor and the fiddler, are near neighbours ?" 

"Oh, yes; I know the little house very well. 
Just near the doctor's gate." 

" Exactly. And now for * Paddy's Resource.* " 

Brian opened the piano, and Fanny played the 
tune in a manner quite worthy of her instructor ; 
for it was Josh Reddy himself who taught her to 
play all Father Paul's favourite airs during her 
visits to Ballycorrig. 

Brian Purcell spent some of the happiest days 
he had known for a long time with his friends 
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in Dublin. He particularly enjoyed a drive ta 
Killiney Hill with Fanny and Miss Conway; and, 
though he did think of Knockclough, the thought 
brought on no symptom of a relapse now. He 
felt he had a real friend in Miss Conway. What 
a treasure the friendship of an intellectual woman 
with a heart is! Brian Purcell knew how to 
appreciate it. 

Short as he was away, Brian felt his heart beat 
quicker when his eye rested on the old mountain 
under whose shadow he was born. 

" No place like home," he thought 

The pleasure he felt in approaching his home 
lost nothing by the reflection that he would soon 
welcome his dear little friend, Fanny O'Gorman, 
to it. 

Mrs. Purcell had climbed up a stile in the 
paddock every five minutes, for two hours or so 
before his arrival, and looked along the road. 
Kate and his father had asked him a number 
of questions before his mother could leave the 
milking women, who were "setting" the tubs 
At last she walked slowly towards them. 

"Welcome home, Brian," said she, giving him 
her hand in the coldest manner possible. But, as 
she pressed her snowy cap with the other, Brian 
saw the tears well into her eyes. So he only 
looked away, and pressed his mother's hand with- 
out speaking. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

)T was a fine day in February. The little 
cottage, half hid in evergreensi was a plea- 
sant sight to look at Mrs. Hazlitt sat on 
her heels in the garden, after " setting" a ridge or 
two of early potatoes, which Matt was trenching. 
The little rustic gate opened, and, on looking 
round, Mrs. Hazlitt beheld the queenly form of 
Miss Evans gliding up the gravelled walk. She 
hurried to welcome the young lady, who, by the 
way, had been a rather frequent visitor to "the 
dear old cottage *' of late. She used to sit in the 
little parlour and talk for hours about old times. 
Sometimes she preferred to sit there and not talk 
at all. The discontinuance of Captain Dawson's 
visit to Moorview House, and his cold politeness 
when they chanced to meet, may have had some- 
thing to do with this. But even if Captain Dawson 
had been as devoted an admirer as ever, we believe 
Miss Evans would have thought of old times now 
and then notwithstanding. 

One day Miss Evans looked over the privet 
hedge, and expressed great admiration of the 
young lambs in the field outside. Mrs. Hazlitt 
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proposed a walk in the field, and, with a look of 
innocent enthusiasm, the young lady said : 

" Oh, yes ; by all means ; it will be so pleasant." 

The walk in the field became almost a matter 
of course whenever Miss Evans called at the cot- 
tage. And, as Mr. Purcell was from home, there 
was no harm in extending the walk as far as the 
house. On one occasion she accepted the house- 
keeper's invitation to look at the quaint old furni- 
ture in the parlour. The invitation was suggested 
by the interest Miss Evans appeared to take in a 
high-backed mahogany chair, which happened to 
be outside the hall door. She was charmed with 
everything in the house, and participated in the 
housekeeper's regret that a particular little room 
was locked, as there was no show but all the books 
he had in it Miss Evans gave the housekeeper 
half-a-crown, and forgot one of her gloves which 
she had laid on the chimney-piece while giving 
a little twist to one of her curls before the oval 
looking-glass. 

** He 's as good a young man. Miss," said Mrs. 
Hazlitt, " as there is within the walls of the world.'^ 

" I hate good young men." 

Mrs. Hazlitt looked astonished. 

"I mean," added the young lady, "that your 
good young men are intolerable bores. That is, 
your serious solemn characters. And now, isn't 
Mr. Purcell rather sad and gloomy, generally ? " 

" Well, no, Miss. I always see him pleasant and 
cheerful." 
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Miss Evans would rather have heard that be 
was sad and gloomy. 

"I wouldn't say but he's after coming home/' 
Mrs. Hazlitt remarked. ** There is his greyhounds 
at the door." 

Miss Evans started slightly; but, seeming not 
to have heard these remarks, she walked over to 
where the greyhounds were lying in the sun, 
and patted Gazelle's head with her gloved hand. 
Gazelle thrust her paw into Miss Evans's muff, 
and Miss Evans playfully pushed the muff over 
Gazelle's slender head. The hound, feeling un- 
easy in this downy collar, ran into the house, and 
the lady ran laughing after her. She raised her 
eyes, and appeared quite bewildered with surprise 
when the muff was presented to her by Brian 
Purcell. 

"I beg your pardon," said she, stooping her 
head and covering her face with her hands, " Mrs. 
Hazlitt told me you were from home." 

" I have only returned here this morning," said 
Brian. 

She remained standing so long with her hands 
over her face, that Brian began to feel at a loss 
how to act. She rested her hand on the back of 
the chair as if she required support. 

" Sit down, Miss Evans." 

She sat down, resting one arm on the table, and 
dropping the other gracefully over Gazelle's neck. 
We must not omit that in dropping the arm over 
the dog's neck, she (accidentally of course) gave, the 
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skirt of her dress a slight pull, the effect of which 
was to reveal an instep, the symmetry of which is 
seldom seen except in marble. 

Brian Purcell was an admirer of the beautiful in 
art and nature, and he mentally acknowledged that 
so perfect a type of womanly beauty as that before 
him he had never seen. 

"Brian,*' she murmured, "what harm would it 
do you to be commonly civil to me ?" 

" Surely I have never been uncivil ?" 

" You know what I mean." 

"No, Miss Evans, I do not know what you 



mean." 



" You are so unforgiving." 

" On the contrary," he replied, " I never felt any 
resentment towards you." 

"That is worse," said she, "for have I not 
treated you badly .^" 

" Well, 'tis all over now." 

"Yes; *tis all over with you. But with fne"^ — 
She uttered these words in a tone that thrilled 
through and through him. He looked into her face, 
and could he trust his senses? Yes, there could 
be no mistake about it ; tears were falling from 
Jane Evans's eyes, and these tears were for him. 

Brian Purcell was only a man. He took her 
hand in his, and was in the act of raising it to his 
lips, when she snatched it from him with a start, 
and pushed back her chair from the window. He 
followed the direction of her eyes, and saw Captain 
Dawson coming towards the house. 
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Brian Purcell drew a long breath. 
Jane Evans looked at him in a half frightened 
way. She saw by his cold smile that he under- 
stood her. It was not the mere breach of etiquette 
— much less any fear her character might suffer — 
that made her start. It was not even that she 
cared what Captain Dawson might think. In fact, 
Miss Evans was not superior to the dread of losing 
caste, which so clings to people who find them- 
selves perched on a round of the social ladder 
which had been above their heads at one time. 
She saw that Brian read her thoughts. 

** I '11 bring Captain Dawson round to the 
garden," said he, " and you can easily rejoin Mrs. 
Hazlitt, whom I see waiting for you, without being 
seen." 

He went out and entered into conversation with 
Captain Dawson. 

Miss Evans clenched her hand, as was her wont 
when vexed with herself, or any one else. 

Now, what was this young lady driving at? 
Did she love Brian Purcell ? She would not have 
answered the question even to her own heart If 
she did not love him, she certainly loved nobody 
else. She wished to leave the question an open 
one. Time enough to decide upon it when he 
should be at her feet again. And now she saw 
him escape from her at the moment when her 
victory was certain, had it not been for her own 
cowardice — meanness she called it, as she clenched 
her hand. 
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She looked out at these two men, the only two 
in whom she ever felt the slightest interest 

Captain Dawson was tall, broad-shouldered, and 
well-made, with singularly regular features, and a 
clear, fresh complexion. But there was neither 
soul nor intellect in his handsome, sleepy, good- 
natured eyes. And this woman felt she could 
bow only to mind. She wished it were otherwise ; 
but there was no use wishing. She could not 
** sympathize with clay." 

Her eyes turned from the Captain and rested 
on her old lover. He was far from being so hand- 
some a man as the other. But his forehead was 
high and broad ; his eyes full of expression — they 
suggested the idea of a fiery, sensitive soul, calmed 
down by reason and softened by sorrow; and his 
mouth, though not small like the Captain's, was 
such as a woman might love all day long. So 
thought Miss Evans as she fixed her penetrating 
look upon her old love and her new. 

Miss Evans had a will of her own. She generally 
did what she made up her mind to do. It was 
this decision of character that kept her mother in 
such constant dread. She now astonished both 
the gentlemen outside by walking towards them, 
and giving her hand to Captain Dawson with a 
smile. Then, turning to Brian Purcell, she said, 
shaking hands with him too : 

'^ Good morning. And I trust you duly appre- 
ciate the honour Mrs. Hazlitt and I have conferred 
on you." 

Vi 
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"You see, Captain Dawson," she went on, "I 
do not stand upon ceremony with old friends. It 
is not every lady would have the courage to ven- 
ture into a bachelor^s den — even when he happens 
to be something of a philosopher/' she added, with 
a playful glance at Brian. "Come, Mrs. Hazlitt, 
I am waiting for you." And, bowing to the gentle- 
men with inimitable grace, she gathered up the 
skirt of her gown and stepped across the lawn like 
a goddess. 

Brian and the Captain gazed after her ; but both 
shrank from making any allusion to her. 

Brian had written to Captain Dawson, asking 
him to call at Coolbawn, as, of course, it would 
not do for him to call at Grindem HalL 

"I was just remarking," said Brian, resuming 
the conversation, "that your evident desire to 
avoid meeting me for some time back was a 
puzzle to me till I found out the cause." 

The Captain became as red as a turkey cock. 

" But, of course, you are not to blame in any way." 

The Captain looked surprised. 

" If your uncle treats my father harshly or un- 
justly, how can you help it?" 

" Oh, yes," said Captain Dawson, evidently re- 
lieved. 

" And now," Brian continued, " what I want to 
know is, could you induce him to deal fairly, or 
anything like it, with my father ? His heart is set 
on keeping the farm, and he is ready to pay even 
more than it is worth." 



j 
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''Devil a use in talking to him just now, at all 
events ; for he is in one of his drinking fits. My 
aunt has sent for Dr. Forbis to-day. I shouldn't 
wonder if he is in delirium tremens already." 

" By the way," said Brian, " here is the Doctor 
himself." 

The Doctor rode up on his remarkable mare. 

"Well, Doctor, how is your patient?" the Cap- 
tain asked. 

"We'll pull him through," replied the Doctor. 
" Particularly as Miss Grindem has gone to work 
vi et armis^ (The old lady had just flung a jar 
of whiskey out of the window.) "Tim Croak is 
after being put in charge of him, so I expect to 
have him all right in a few days.'' 

" He has been going it devilish hard for the last 
month/' Captain Dawson observed. 

" Come in, Doctor," said Brian. 

" No, thank you ; I had lunch at the Hall." 

"Well, but a glass of grog will do you no harm. 
Come in, Captain," 

The Doctor dismounted, and he and Captain 
Dawson followed Brian into the house. 

Miss Evans's reflections on her way home were 
to this effect : 

"I trust I have recovered the lost ground by 
that last move. How dumbfounded the Captain 
was. Poor George! 'tis a pity he hasn't brains. 
How malapropos his appearance was. Brian has 
been iil Dublin. Of course, he met that foolish 
little creature. Yet," added Miss Evans, soften* 
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log, as she recalled little Fanny's tearful eyes and 
her shrinking timidity, '^ yet the poor child love» 
him." 

Miss Evans took the roundabout way to Moor' 
view House, much to the annoyance of the old 
coachman. *' But does he love her ?" she thoughts 
"He did not love her that night, at all events." 
She was just passing the fingerpost " And I am 
much mistaken if Brian Purcell ever could love 
such a mere baby. Time will tell." She said this 
with a smile of conscious superiority. Your clever 
ladies are apt to forget that a woman's heart 
counts for more with a man like Brian Purcell 
than her head. 

And what were his thoughts when he found 
himself alone ? Whatever they were, he thought 
it best to fly from them. He called Mick Dunphy^ 
and busied himself about the affairs of the farm 
for an hour or two. Standing on Knockclough, 
he folded his arms and looked round the domain 
over which Mr. Oliver Grindem held sway. He 
saw hundreds of acres along the mountain foot, 
which were a rocky waste till the persevering toil 
of the poor tenants reclaimed them. The poor 
people were robbed of the fruits of their labourer 
And where were they now ? God knows. 

" No wonder," said Brian Purcell, " the strength 
of the old land is wasting away, and her children 
are wanderers and outcasts all over the world." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

)AMMY/' said one of Connor Shea's curly 
headed urchins — ah! but where are the 
rosy cheeks now? — "mammy, won't we 
have anything to eat any more ?" 

The question was quivering in the mother's 
heart, when Mr. Oliver Grindem's unwieldy figure 
darkened the door. 

" I pledge you my word, Sally," he began, in his 
pompous tone, " I did not promise him not to saze 
the oats." 

She compressed her lips, and placed one hand 
over her eyes, but said nothing. She was sitting 
on a low chair, rocking the cradle. 

" That was all a mistake," continued the land- 
lord ; " and you know I only looked for my own." 

She made no reply. 

" And now, Sally," he went on, " I needn't tell 
you what a regard I always had for you ; and to 
prove it to you I 'm after coming over myself to 
offer you the lodge* You can send the children to 
the old lady's school. They'll be well fed and 
clothed ; in fact, ye '11 want for nothing." 

The children looked with hungry eyes into their 
mother's face. 
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But Sally Cavanagh would not endanger the 
faith of her children even to save their lives. 
Besides, did she not know what his designs were ? 
The calm manner in which his proposal was re- 
ceived made him certain of success. 

" Hunger," thought Mr. Oliver Grindem, ** is a 
powerful ally." 

Sally Cavanagh stood up. There was a majesty 
in her figure, and an unearthly light flashed from 
her dark eyes, as she waved her hand towards the 
door, and said in a voice of command: 

"Leave my house! Tyrant, villain, go out of 
my sight !" 

The frightened children pressed round her, and 
turned their want-worn faces inquiringly up to 
hers. It was a grand picture : the noble mother, 
with hunger gnawing at her own vitals, prepared 
to see the children of her heart wither before her 
eyes, rather than expose them to the risk of losing 
the faith of their fathers, or imperil the priceless 
jewel, for which, in all her woe, and want, and 
misery, the daughters of Erin have been famed. 

Even Mr. Oliver Grindem was awe-struck. 

She waited another day for the long expected 
letter from America, but it did not come. The 
next morning poor Norah fainted while trying to 
lift her little brother out of his cradle. Then 
Sally Cavanagh made up her mind for the worst. 
• • • • • « 

Mrs. Purcell was distributing oatmeal among a 
group of beggars. On seeing her husband coming 
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from an out-office, she reddened (the good old soul) 
as if she was engaged in some unlawful work, 
and hurried away. Mr. Purcell threaded his 
way through the squalid crowd, pretending un- 
consciousness. 

At a little distance from the house, and within 
view of it, might be seen a smaller group — a 
mother and five children. She carried the young- 
est in her arms^ while an emaciated fair-haired girl 
was trying to support the tottering footsteps of a 
boy who was evidently faint with hunger. 

" If I had wan little bit to ate," said the boy, 
" I 'd be able to go on." 

The woman hesitated no longer, but walked 
through the yard, hiding her face in her tattered 
cloak, and stood by the door. 

Brian sat upon the kitchen table, swinging his 
legs and tossing fragments of a '' quarter" of oaten 
bread to his greyhounds. 

On catching a glimpse of the woman's features, 
he started, and dropped a large piece of the bread 
from his hand, which one of the dogs snatched up, 
and running outside the door, he began to crunch 
it at his leisure. 

^^MoU," said Brian, in a low voice, to the old 
dairymaid, ^' go speak to that woman at the door, 
and ask her where she 's going." 

''Grod save you, honest woman," said the old 
dairjntiaid. 

" God save you kindly, mam," replied the " poor 
woman." 
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"Did you come far?" inquired the old daiiy-> 
maid. 

" About three miles, mam," was the reply. 

"A long walk for thim crathurs," said the old 
woman, " sich a day as this. An' would 'd be any 
harm to ax have you much farther to go to-day ?" 

The woman shuddered, and a heavy sob told 
what a struggle was going on within her. As if 
she had gained the mastery over her feelings, she 
flung back the cloak from her face, and said in an 
almost defiant tone: "We're going to the poor- 
house." 

"Avoo! nine long miles," exclaimed the old 
dairy woman. "But as for going to the poor- 
house, shure 'tis what the dacentest people in the 
parish must do sich times as those, glory be to 
God for all His mercies." 

Anxious as Brian was to hear this conversation, 
a scene which was enacted during its continuance 
almost entirely absorbed his attention. 

The greyhound was crunching the piece of hard 
oaten bread outside the door — the children watch- 
ing him with wolfish eyes. The eldest boy at last 
sprang upon the dog, and snatched the bread from 
him. He broke it into three parts, and hurriedly 
thrust one into the hand of each of the other 
children, keeping none for himself. Then seizing 
the hound by the throat, the boy pulled a fragment 
of the bread from between his teeth, and devoured 
it ravenously ! 

" Kate," said Mr. Purcell to his daughter, " will 
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you try and explain to your mother the meaning 
of poor-rates? There's no use in thinking she 
can keep up the old system — ^we couldn't afford it 
She has a congregation of beggars at the door 
every hour of the day." 

"And do you know, Kate," asked Brian, who 
had just come into the parlour, " who is among the 
beggars at the door now?" 

"Who?" said his sister, startled by the tone of 
his voice. \ 

" Sally Cavanagh !" 

Kate dropped on the floor the shirt she was 
engaged in making. 

"Yes," continued Brian, "on her way to the 
poor-house. And never let us know she was so 
badly off — I suppose because I helped them a 
little when her husband was going to America." 

His sister stood up; but paused irresolutely, 
with her hand on the door-handle. 

"I declare, Brian," said she, "I have hardly 
courage to speak to her. She that was always so 
light-hearted and happy. I often said I envied 
her." 

" Get them their breakfast, at all events," said 
Brian, "and we'll send a car with them to the 
poor-house. That's all we're able to do for them," 
he added bitterly, as he placed his arms on the 
table and dropped his head upon them. 

The car with Sally Cavanagh and her children 
was some distance on its way before Brian raised 
his head. When he did so, he saw his greyhounds 
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flis mother and sister, hearing die shots so near 
the hoose^ came out in some alarm to the orchard. 
They found the workman staring over the fence, 
over which Brian had disappeared, in mute amaze- 
ment 

** My goodness !" exclaimed Kate, looking horri- 
fied, ** why has he done that?'* 

** I don't know in the world, Miss," replied the 
man. ''Shure id couldn't be on account of the 
gorsoon takin* the bread from one ov' em ; for, 
InntcAcl of bitin' him, she stopped as quiet as a 
Umb;* 

Kutc and her mother exchanged looks which 
il\owed they understood the matter. 
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" Poor Brian," said Mrs. Purcell, wiping her eyes, 
" it is so like him." 

" I 'm to bury 'em under this three, mam," said 
the workman. 

But though Kate appreciated the sacrifice Brian 
had made, and knew he was prompted to make it 
by the reflection that the cost of keeping his dogs 
might help to keep some poor family from starva- 
tion, still she was shocked to think that it was his 
own hand stretched the noble animals lifeless and 
bleeding as she now beheld them. 

"I declare, mamma," said she, "I feel quite 
nervous. How glad I am that Fanny will soon 
be here. — Yes," she added, after listening for the 
sound of wheels for a moment, " here she is." She 
and her mother hastened in to welcome Fanny 
O'Gorman to Ballycorrig. 

Little Fanny, while she took the prettiest little 
cloak and bonnet off the prettiest little figure and 
head in the world, began to talk. 

" Can it be, Kate," said little Fanny, " that it 
was Brian I saw running up the hill without his 
hat, like — like a wild Indian ?" added little Fanny, 
at a loss for a moment for a comparison. 

Kate told her what had just occurred. 

"Did he shoot Gazelle?" exclaimed Fanny, 
horrified. 

Many a secret caress Fanny had lavished upon 
Gazelle. We say secret ; for, whenever she found 
she was observed, Fanny used to blush in spite 
of herself. Now, wasn't it odd that a young lady 
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should blush to be seen caressing a beautiful grey- 
hound ? 

But when Fanny reflected upon the motive that 
induced Brian to sacrifice his favourites, she 
clasped her hands and looked up wonderingly. 
Then, feeling her cheeks begin to glow, she 
covered her face with her hands. And then little 
Fanny began to shed tears. Foolish little Fanny! 
She first pressed her hands together and turned 
up her eyes, as she thought — "Was there ever 
any one like him!" Then another thought got 
into her head, which made her blush and hide her 
face. And then she thought he did not care about 
her — "Only as a friend" — that was all; and so 
little Fanny began to weep. Dear, kind-hearted 
little Fanny! how well she loved him, though he 
did not know it: — loved him all the more tenderly 
because of an old wound in his heart. Ah ! if he 
knew of these tears — would they not heal the old 
wound? — and would not a fragrant flower spring 
up in its place ? 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

;HE youngest little boy, sir!" exclaimed 
Sally Cavanagh, as she clasped her trea- 
sure to her bosom — as if she could hide it 
there — and looked imploringly into the face of the 
poor-house official. 

But it was no use ; she should comply with the 
rules. 

The children followed the official into a long 
corridor. Before the door closed behind them 
they turned round to take a last look at their 
mother, and as they did so their little hearts died 
within them. Surely something horrible is going 
to happen to them! For their mother stretches 
out her hands towards them with a look of de- 
spair, as if she saw a bottomless pit yawn and 
swallow them up before her eyes. Poor, terror- 
stricken children! Miserable, heart-broken mother! 

"This way, good woman," said the matron. 
And Sally Cavanagh followed her mechanically. 

She is stretched upon a pallet in the crowded 
dormitory. She knows not whether she is asleep 
or awake; she has such horrid, horrid visions. 
She hears angry voices around her calling upon 
somebody to keep quiet and let them rest Then 
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the horrid visions again ; and then the voices 
angrier and more loud than before. Then a hand 
is laid on her forehead, and a voice whispers close 
to her ear: "My poor woman, they are getting 
angry with you for preventing them from sleeping." 

** What!" exclaimed poor Sally Cavanagh, be- 
wildered — "Oh! was it ravin* I was?" 

"Yes; you talk of your husband and your 
children, and the 'youngest little boy,* and *Mr. 
Brian.* But try and rest now, and 1*11 sit here 
near you." 

" But the night is very cold ; you 'd be perished." 

" Oh, no ; I have my quilt on my shoulders." 

"Your quilt .^ Shure you aren't one of the ] 
paupers?" 

" I am," was the reply, in a whisper, but with a 
strange distinctness. 

" Your speech is like a lady's. And your hand 
—oh, how silky and slender it is ! And soft — ^like 
an infant's. Are you married ?" 

"Yes — but — but he's dead;'^ and the word 
came with a choking sob. 

"The Lord be merciful to his soul." 

" Thank you ; thank you, though I cannot join 
you in your prayer." 

*«Whyso?" 

" I am a Protestant. But I believe I do pray 
for him — in my heart." 

" Must you stay long in the poor-house ?** 

" No— I hope not." 

" You have friends to go to ?" 
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" Yes ; I have friends to go to." And now there 
was something like gladness in her voice. 

"Maybe they're not in this country though ?" 

" No ; they We in HeavenP 

A faint moonbeam at that moment enabled 
Sally Cavanagh to see the face of her companion. 
It was wan and worn, and beautiful. The eyes 
were turned upwards, and seemed to look into the 
Heaven of which she spoke. Sally thought it was 
like the face of a saint. Sitting up in her bed, 
she wound her arms round the slight waist, aud 
drawing the fragile form close to her, rested the 
pale head on her bosom. And Sally Cavanagh, 
forgetting her own great misery, wept for the woes 
of a sister in misfortune. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

JHERE was a letter from America for Sally 
Cavanaghy directed to Brian Pnrcell's care. 
He went to the workhouse himself with it 
— but poor Sally was delirious, raving of her 
husband, and her children, and the youngest little 
boy! How a mother's heart will yearn for her 
youngest little boy ! 

Sally Gavanagh had brain fever. Brian tried 
to learn something of her children, but failed. 
There was such a mass of misery, he could not 
find out these particular atoms. He saw great 
piles of little* rough coffins though; and Brian 
shook his head sadly. He opened the letter and 
read it. It told of hardship, and sickness, and 
disappointment. But Connor Shea had employ- 
ment at last "out westward," and was saving 
every shilling. And with God's help he 'd be able 
to keep his word, and send for them "before 
the oats was out." In the meantime, he'd send 
a few pounds, as soon as he'd hear from her. 
And poor, honest, unsuspecting Connor Shea con- 
cluded with kind remembrance to the neighbours, 
"not forgetting Mr. Brian" — and he (Connor) 
often thought of the night at the old fingerpost 
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[Brian sometimes thought of that night tea] In 
a postscript Connor said that Neddy was going on 
first-rate with his friend the schoolmaster, and that 
he sent his love to all. 

** Where am I ? " Sally Cavanagh asked faintly. 

**You must not talk — 'tis the doctor's orders," 
replied the nurse. 

Another day and night wore on. Then she 
knew it was the doctor who was feeling her pulse. 
She struggled a long time to speak, but was not 
able to utter a word. But when she saw the 
doctor turning away, despair appeared to give her 
strength, and with an effort she cried — "The— 
children !" 

"You must keep very quiet," said the doctor 
kindly; "you are getting over a bad fever; and 
the children are quite well" 

Another, and another, and another day. And 
now she could understand her position clearly. 
They assured her that when she was strong 
enough she should see her children — the young- 
est little boy and all. "Oh, that was all she 
wanted — ^just to see them from the window for one 
minute, and sure she 'd be strong enough for that 
to-morrow, at any rate." But when to-morrow, 
and to-morrow, and a week passed, and they were 
still putting her off, a terrible dread took posses- 
sion of her. The doctor, seeing this, whispered to 
the nurse that if she did not rest better that night, 
the truth should be broken to her. But having 
heard that the children in the workhouse were all 

N 
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marched out daily at a certain hour for air and 
exercise, Sally Cavanagh stole from the fever 
hospital, and hid herself in a clump of evergreens 
by which the children were to pass. She crouched 
down upon her knees and elbows, watching and 
listening intently. They are coming ! They pass 
within a few feet of the evergreens! Her very 
breathing is suspended. Not a face in that long 
line of pauper boys escapes her scrutiny. But 
Corney is not there, nor Tommy, nor Nickey. 
Sally Cavanagh feels an almost irrepressible im- 
pulse to scream aloud ; but by a strong effort she 
resists it, and it passes away in a shudder. She 
rests her forehead — it is burning — upon the damp 
clay under the evergreens, and remains motionless, 
she knows not how long. She is roused by the 
plodding tread of the pauper boys on their return. 
She watches them again, but now not anxiously, 
but with a dull unconscious gaze. 

Again she is roused. A piercing light bums 
in her dark eyes, and her nostrils quiver. The 
pauper girls are coming now. She raises herself 
upon her hands as if she were about to spring 
forward. It is — it is poor Norah's yellow hair! 
She does spring forward. She seizes the child by 
the shoulders, and, holding her at arms' length, 
stares into a face that never wore a smile; no> 
never — since the day she was born. But it is not 
poor Norah ; and Sally Cavanagh appears turned 
into stone as the procession of pauper girls moves 
past. 
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But is it not a sight to make one shudder? Is 
there not something horrible in the bare idea of 
many hundreds of children's faces without one 
smile among them ? Yet we assure the reader we 
have seen this unnatural sights 

Another thought smote upon the heart of Sally 
Cavanagh, and she was roused again. 

She sees two men placing coffins upon a car. 
There is a child's coffin amongst them ; and as the 
men stooped to lift it from the ground they are 
pushed violently aside. She tears off the lid, and 
the bright rays of the setting sun fall upon the 
little ghastly corpse. But it is not her child. 
The priest, who was coming from the hospital, 
approached and spoke soothingly to the poor 
distracted mother. 

"Where are they ?" she asked. 

" In heaven — with the saints in heaven," replied 
the priest. 

" Norah — an' Corney — an' Tommy — an' Nickey ? 
and the youngest little boy? Are they all 
dead?" 

" Yes ; they 're all dead—" 

"And buried?" — she added, with a bewildered 
look. 

" And buried — and gone to a better world," said 
the priest. 

She looked distractedly about her, till her eyes 
rested on a blue mountain, ten miles away. She 
bent a long piercing gaze upon the mountain. 
And then, uttering a wild shriek that rung through 
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every corner of the '^ palace of poverty," and made 
the good priest turn pale, the broken-hearted 
woman rushed through the gate — her hands 
stretched out towards the mountain. 
Sally Cavanagh was a maniac. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

[Y the side of the larch grove above the 
^^ high-field/' was Kate Purcell's favourite 
walk. The place commanded a view of 
the peaceful valley, and from It she could look 
down at the home she loved, and feel that her 
mother's eyes were often fondly turned towards 
her. Besides, the ^* short cut " from Coolbawn led 
through the larch grove, and Brian found his sister 
almost every evening waiting to open the gate — 
the fastening of which was on the field side-— as 
he returned from his farm. 

Dearly she loved that old home, where her life 
had glided on so sweetly, that looking back, it 
seemed like one calm summer day. Yet Kate 
Purcell had made up her mind to leave that beloved 
home — and for ever — never, never to see it more ! 
Her heart was ready to break at the thought ; but 
her resolution was taken. She only waited to see 
Brian's wife fill her place in the family circle, and 
thenceforward her place would be by the bedside 
of disease and want and vice, and perhaps among 
the heaps of dead and dying upon the battle-field* 
Though to most persons Kate Purcell appeared 
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cold, there was an amount of enthusiasm in her 
nature of which even those who knew her best 
had no suspicion. Except her brother^ she had 
seen but one man who came up to her idea of 
what a man ought to be. But he was poor, and 
had a mother and four young sisters dependent 
upon him. She would remember him and pray 
for him. She was proud to think of his love for 
her; but both felt the necessity of laying down 
their love at the shrine of duty. We believe more 
sacrifices of this kind are made in Ireland than in 
any other country in the world. The reason why 
is evident enough. 

Kate Purcell continued to gaze so long and so 
fondly upon the home of her childhood, that 
Fanny O'Gorman looked up laughingly into her 
face, and began humming the air of ** Home, sweet 
home." 

"You have guessed what I was thinking of, 
Fanny,** said she. 

" And yet you are going to leave it, Kate ?** 

" I am," said Kate, " and I feel it deeply. But 
what I find hardest to bear is, that those I love 
must leave it Oh! if I could fancy you all — I 
mean if I could fancy them all still happy in that 
dear old house, my heart would be light indeed. 
But Brian tells me they must leave it, and that is 
what makes me unhappy." 

« But may be, Kate, they need not go. Indeed 
I know that must be so, for I never saw Mr. 
Purcell so cheerful as he has been latterly.'* 
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** Ah I Fanny, if you knew my father as well as 
I do, you'd see that he is only trying to look 
cheerful — trying to deceive even himself." 

" I believe," said Fanny, " that people who live 
in towns are not so attached to their homes as 
people who live in the country. Yet I have never 
forgotten the house we lived in before mamma 
died" 

'' Is it possible you can remember your mother, 
Fanny?" 

** Oh, so well I though I was not two years old 
when she died." 

" Well, I believe, Fanny, that we who live in the 
country are more attached to our homes than you 
who live in the towns and cities. And feeling 
how easily we can be driven from them makes us 
cling the more fondly to them. How well I can 
now understand the misery of the poor people who 
are every day flying in such numbers from this 
country." 

'' Oh 1 I remarked them at every station," said 
Fanny, ^'when I was coming down. And oh! 
Kate, it is so awful to see Pien sobbing and shed- 
ding tears. * Why cannot they live at home?" 

"We have it explained in different ways," re- 
plied Kate. " But I believe Brian's explanation is 
the true one. The people are going because our 
rulers wish to get rid of them." 

They walked to the end of the grove and back 
again in silence. 

"Isn't it strange," said Fanny, innocently, 
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they turned round at die odicr end, ^ttat I like 
Ballycorrig better than oar own place ?^ 

^ Do you ?" said Katc^ fdadngr her arm aiound 
Fanny's waist ''That isstrai^;c; indJeed.** 

Brian happened to be a little earlier than usual 
this evening. When he did not find Kate and 
Fanny at the gate, he thought something pre- 
vented them from taking their customary inJk» 
They were within a few yards of him, but be could 
not see them through the thick whitethorn hedge 
He brought his horse close up to the gate, and 
leaning over it, attempted to undo the hasp widiout 
dismounting. When Kate and Fanny heard him, 
they hastened towards him — Kate's arm still 
around Fanny's waist. The horse took fright at 
their sudden appearance. They were startled by 
a great clattering of hoofs as he plunged and 
reared; they saw Brian struggle for a moment 
as he hung upon the gate, and then fall heavily 
over it into the field. Fortunately when the 
horse wheeled round the stirrup leather came off. 
Otherwise, as his foot had caught in the iron, he 
might have been seriously injured. 

Brian, though slightly stunned, was on his feet 
in a moment. He was about going back into the 
grove to catch the horse when his sister called to 
him. 

" Brian," said she, " come here." 

He went towards her, and saw that Fanny 
O'Gorman had fainted. 

" I hope you're not hurt," Kate asked anxiously. 
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"No," said he, "not the least" 

" You have frightened the life out of her/' 

He looked into the sweet face which rested all 
unconscious on his sister's bosom. The truth 
dawned upon him. He knew it all now. As if 
by magic, all the love of that true heart was 
revealed to him in an instant. And his own 
heart opened, and love rushed into it in such a 
flood, that he could scarcely restrain the impulse 
he felt to clasp the unconscious little maiden to 
his breast, as a mother might a child whom she 
suddenly discovers to be her own. He moved the 
hair back from her cheek, and was stooping down 
to press his lips to it, but Kate kept him back. 

" Don't," said she, " unless ^ '' 

He understood her look, and said : 

" I do, Kate." 

Kate bent a glad, fond look upon little Fanny's 
face, and kissed her herself. 

" Hold her," said she, " till I get some water." 
And she laid little Fanny's head against the breast 
which she hoped would be its pillow for evermore 
in this world, and perhaps in the next too. All 
this happened in less than a minute. She dipped 
her handkerchief among the water-cresses in the 
stream that crept under the whitethorn hedge, and 
sprinkled Fanny's face. After a little while Fanny 
heaved a deep sigh, and opened her eyes. On 
seeing the blood rush to her face, and crimson 
even her neck, Kate took her from Brian's arms, 
and beckoned to him to go away. 
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" What a little fool you arc," said Kate, begin- 
ning to close Fanny's dress, which she had loosened 
to give her air. 

«Is he hurt, Kate?" 

'' No ; can you not hear him running after his 
horse through the trees?" 

But Fanny would not look up for the world; 
she felt she had betrayed herself. And, oh, what 
would she not give to be a hundred miles away at 
that moment ! 

"Were not you frightened at all, Kate?" she 
asked. 

" I was, indeed, but then I 'm not a little coward 
like you." 

Fanny looked timidly at her, and Kate was 
almost tempted to tell her what she had just 
discovered ; but the fear of a mistake that might 
make matters worse, kept her silent. 

" Come," said she, '* here is Brian." 

Brian delayed at the gate to put on the stirrup ; 
but instead of waiting as usual to descend the hill 
with her arm in his, Fanny hurried away as if she 
had quite forgotten him. 

As Brian followed them slowly towards the 
house, an unpleasant doubt got into his mind. 
Fanny was their guest, he thought, and evidently 
her father or her aunt had not the remotest sus- 
picion that she cherished a warmer feeling than 
friendship for him. Then her father was rich, and 
his favouring Mr. M.'s suit showed that he was 
ambitious too. 
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Further, she was young and inexperienced, and 
came among them as his sister's friend. All 
these things considered, would it be honourable for 
him to speak to Fanny O'Gorman of love? He 
longed to hold her to his heart, and ask her to be 
his — his own sweet wife for evermore. But after 
due reflection he felt it would be wrong. With a 
smile of mingled bitterness and sadness he said to 
himself: 

"It must not be — at least not now. There 
appears to be a fatality hanging over me." 

We are not quite pleased with Mr. Brian PurcelL 
His honourable scruples would have been all very 
well, if Fanny O'Gorman's happiness were not con- 
cerned. But here is our good friend, Father Paul, 
driving up the avenue, and in him we put our 
trust. 

The good priest was much troubled for his friends 
at Ballycorrig, who saw the " notice to quit" loom- 
ing in the distance. This made him more anxious 
to see his niece married to Brian Purcell. Her 
father, he knew, would then get them over all 
difficulties — for what cannot money do? Brian's 
mother was Father O'Gorman's idol. She did 
such a world of good among the poor, and did it 
so quietly, without making a noise about it. And 
her son inherited her goodness. Therefore he was 
the man for his dear little Fanny. 

But, seeing them all so gloomy, Father Paul said 
to himself one day : 

"Well, well, this will never do. We'll have na 
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falling in love at this rate. What's this Tom 
Moore says ? 

** * Eyen though to Bxnilea it may first owe its birth, 
All the soul of its sweetness is drawn out by tears.* 

'^ Faith it must be bom first, at any rate. Leave 
the 'soul of its sweetness' for some other time. 
But how are we to get the * smiles ' ? 

'' I have it»" exclaimed Father Paul, as a bright 
idea struck him. '' I '11 bring Fanny home with me 
— make her lady of the house, and give a. party. 
That 's what will settle it, and put every one into 
good humour. We 'd all want something to cheer 
us these dull times.'' 

So thought Father Paul. But he little suspected 
what a rash experiment he was about trying. Woe 
to the parish priest who ventures upon it; for every 
soul who is not invited becomes his enemy thence- 
forward and for ever. And one-half of the people 
invited are sure to be mortally offended because 
the other half were invited too. We shudder for 
Father Paul, particularly when we think of the rich, 
the "grand" — though not the "sublime" — Mrs. 
Mooney, and, in fancy, seeing the grocer's wife 
coolly taking the place next her at the supper table. 
For Mrs. Mooney is utterly oblivious of the time 
when she sold brogues of her father's manufacture. 
Well, we cannot be hard upon Mrs. Mooney, for 
among all classes of which we have any knowledge, 
there are people who look down on other people. 

" Tea parties," or as they were sometimes called. 
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" benefit parties," were in vogae in Father O'Gor- 
man's parish about this time. Some poor widow 
pinched by poverty, or a poor girl finding herself 
short a pound after saving her earnings to pay her 
passage to America, would be encouraged by her 
friends to ** give a benefit party/' and tickets written 
on slips of copy paper (envelopes were not dreamt 
of) would be sent round to the young men and 
women of the neighbourhood. We ourselves have 
been honoured more than once by ^^ getting a 
ticket." The last one we received is now before 
us, and we are tempted to transcribe it for the 
benefit of the uninitiated : 

^'Norry delany expects the Pleasure of Mr. 
To a tea Party on Sunday Night gentlemen 



one shilling ladies ten Pence." 

By the same token we met Brian Purcell at 
Norry Delany's *tea-party ; and it was there we 
first became personally acquainted with Josh 
Reddy, whose ^^ collection" on the occasion 
amounted to 17s. 46. In fact, Norry Delany 's 
tea-party was so great a success, that she was not 
only able to go with her two brothers to America 
(they had just been ejected from their little ''spot 
of ground"), but actually purchased a new cloak 
and bonnet out of the proceeds — not to mention a 
stuff gown and a blue flannel petticoat We are 
proud to remember having accepted the invitation 
to Norry Delany's tea-party. 

But we have alluded to this particular " benefit 
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party," for the purpose of illustrating a remark we 
we have made by an example. 

The absence of Miss Lloyd, the bonnet-maker — 
who was a new comer in the village — was noticed 
by several persons; and it came out that her 
absence was owing to the interference of Bob 
Harkins, the policeinan, who was an avowed ad- 
mirer of hers. 

"As a friend, I advise you, Miss Lloyd," said 
Bob Harkins, "not to go to that party. For if 
you do," added Bob Harkins, feeling with his hand, 
lest a single rib of hair on his well-greased poll 
should have strayed from its proper place, " for if 
you do, you *11 meet the scruff of society there !" 

"Come Fanny," said Father O'Gorman, "get 
yourself ready. I 'm going to take you home with 
me. 

Fanny was dreadfully scared. She thought her 
secret could be read in her face, that it was visible 
to all men, and that her uncle saw it, and was 
angry with her ! But Father Paul's beaming smile 
soon dissipated that foolish notion, and Fanny was 
glad to go. She hurried to her room to get herself 
ready for the drive, devoutly hoping she could get 
away without meeting Brian. 

Father Paul gave a hint of his project to Kate, 
and told her that the party was to be that day 
week, and that Fanny would write the invitations 
the very next day. Whereupon Kate reproached 
him laughingly for not having given her earlier 
notice of the important event, as, if he had done 
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SO, she would certainly have got a new dress ; but 
as it was, she was determined to send for a wreath 

to C , which she was sure Father Paul would 

admire. 

" And that reminds me," said Kate, " that Fanny 
may want gloves, or something. I '11 go and ask 
her; I never knew her to lose so much time in 
putting on her cloak and bonnet before." 

Kate found little Fanny standing by the window. 

"What's delaying you, Fanny?" she asked. 

"Is Uncle Paul ready?" said Fanny, all of a 
tremble. 

" Yes, he is waiting for you," said Kate. "But 
I came to ask you do you want gloves or any- 
thing, as Brian is going to the fair to-morrow." 

" No," Fanny replied, in some surprise, looking 
at the gloves she had on. 

" Oh, but I mean white gloves." 

Fanny opened her eyes so wide, that Kate could 
not help laughing. 

" I forgot," said she, " you have not heard about 
it yet So I '11 send for the gloves." 

Fanny looked more bewildered than ever, and 
became quite pale, and then very red. 

" Do, Kate, tell me what you mean," said she, 
pressing her hand to her forehead. " I believe my 
mind is not right." 

"You little fool! it is only Father Paul who is 
going to give us a great 'blow out,' as certain 
friends of ours would say, and that is the reason 
he is bringing you home with him. So don't keep 
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him waiting any longer/' And Kate put her arm 
around littie Fanny, and kissed her. 

« Wait till he 'a ready, Kate,** said Fanny, hold- 
ing back. 

Kate understood her. She went down and 
whispered Brian to go out of the way. 

'< Brian is gone out,** said she, on returning to 
the room, '^ so I can't tell him about the things he 
has to buy for us until he comes in. But I won't 
forget telling him, you may be sure. Your uncle is 
getting impatient, though he has mamma with him/' 

Fanny was in a great hurry now. 

** For goodness sake, don't keep her long from 
us," said Mrs. Purcell. ''I don't know how we 
can live without her when she goes home ; so leave 
her to us as long as you can, while she remains in 
the country.** 

"What do you say to that, Fanny?*' Father 
Paul asked ; they cannot live without you." 

To which Fanny replied by putting her handker- 
chief to her eyes to try to keep back a great 
shower of tears. But the tears would cotae^ and 
Fanny ran into Mrs. Purcell's open arms, and hid 
her face. Her heart was so full, and then her 
nerves had been so shaken by the accident to 
Brian, she could not help it 

'<Wbat*s all this about?'* exclaimed Father 
Paul ; " why, ye *re all bewitched here. And if I 
don't hurry away, I don't know that I *d be safe 
myself. Bring her out, Kate." And Father Paul 
rushed out of the room. 
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When Fanny saw her uncle climbing into his 
old gigy as if he were pursued by an enemy, she 
found it as impossible to keep from laughing, as it 
was to keep from crying a moment before. And 
in this mood Fanny O'Gorman took her place in 
the old gig, and was driven away from Ballycorrig 
as fast as ^^ Brown Jack" could, or would carry 
her. But that is not saying much for the speed of 
her journey to " the priest's house." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

[LL things considered. Father Paul O'Gr0i> 
man's evening party was a great success. 
Fanny, assisted by Kate Purcell, managed 
everything so well, that even the grand Mrs. Mooney 
was kept in tolerably good humour. She did show 
some symptoms of flouncing out of the room when 
a certain young lady entered it, but a judicious 
remark of Kate PurcelFs about a bracelet worn 
by Mrs. Mooney prevented the catastrophe. The 
objectionable young lady was the orphan daughter 
and an old friend of Father O'Gorman's, for whom 
the good priest had procured a situation in a 

millinery establishment in K . The Miss 

Molonys, too, tittered audibly when the ^^shop 
girl" timidly glided to a seat half concealed by 
the window hangings; but these young ladies 
looked greatly astonished, not to say mortified, 
when Brian Purcell engaged the shop girl for the 
first quadrille. We may remark, that this young 
lady is now the wife of a respectable trader, who 
has been twice elected mayor of his native town. 

But what interests us most is the fact, that 
Father Paul's plan was crowned with success in 
one important particular. His dear little Fanny 
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was really and truly made as ''happy as a queen" 
that memorable night. 

" How is this, Brian ?" said Father O'Gorman, 
on finding Mr. Brian Purcell all alone in the '' little 
parlour." "When I did not see you among the 
dancers, I thought you had joined Dr. Forbis and 
the rest of them. Ton my word," he added, " the 
doctor is enjoying himself. There is another song. 
But now, Brian, as you are here, let us have a quiet 
talk together. Something must have occurred 
between you and Fanny; ye don't appear to be 
the same good friends. Now what is it?" 

" Nothing, sir, I assure you " 

"Oh! now, be candid with me. In fact, to 
make a long story short, what do you think of 
her?" 

" I think her worth her weight in gold, sir," said 
Brian. 

"Ay, in diamonds, too," added Father Paul. 
" But did you ever think of her except as a friend?" 

This question encouraged Brian to make a full 
confession ; after which he looked into the good 
priest's face, and said : 

" But would it be right, under the circumstances, 
to declare my love for her, and try to win hers ? 
Her father " 

"Fiddlesticks!" exclaimed Father Paul. "Do 
you think I 'd bring her down here if I thought her 
father would object?" And he repeated to Brian 
his conversation with Fanny's father the evening 
of their arrival in Dublin. 
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** So, my dear fellow/' said the kind-hearted old 
priest, holding out his hand to Brian, ** I think I 
may congratulate you.'' 

Brian Purcell was in the act of clasping the 
proffered hand, when the door opened, and Fanny 
O'Gorman looked in. She came in search of her 
uncle, as she was afraid our friend the doctor was 
creating a little confusion among the dancers, by 
insisting upon putting them through certain figures 
which were in vogue in jbis young days. Fanny 
stood hesitating in the doorway. 

"Well, Fanny," said her uncle, "do you want 
me?" 

" Yes, sir. Doctor Forbis ^" 

« Oh ! I know," Father Paul interrupted, " he 's 
insisting upon Josh's playing * The Boyne Water.'" 

" No, sir, but teaching them to dance a cotillon." 

" Well, I '11 settle that. But come here, Fanny." 

He took her hand and placed it in that of Brian 
Purcell's, saying with an encouraging smile — for 
little Fanny was frightened: 

"Brian has something to tell you." Father 
Paul then quietly walked away, leaving them alone 
together. We'll say no more. We couldn't say 
what we would (who could?) if we tried. The 
" little parlour" was a dingy little hole of a place, 
with one candle, that required snuffing, on the 
chimney-piece. But these two will bless that dingy 
little parlour to their dying day. 

Father O'Grorman's never-to-be-forgotten party 
led to the consummation of another love affair. 
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The doctor played a prindpal, though unconscious 
part in the subjugation of a heart that had long 
resisted the assaults of the boy god, albeit his darts 
were ** tipped with gold." It happened in this way. 

Doctor Forbis, whose house was not more than 
half a mile from the priest's, wended his way home- 
wards on foot, in the bright moonlight Arthur 
Kelly, the village carman, was leading his white 
mule to water after returning from the market 
town of C . 

" Good night, Josh," says Arthur Kelly, in his 
hearty way. 

"Good night," responded the doctor, roused 
from a deep reverie^ and rather astonished by this 
familiar salutation. 

" Josh I" he repeated, as he proceeded on his way 
— ^somewhat unsteadily, we must allow. '' Joshua 
Forbis is my name; Joshua Forbis, Esquire, 
L.R.C.S.I. — more generally known as Doctor 
Forbis. But who has called me Josh? 'Good 
night, Josh.* Surely that man — Arthur Kelly, the 
carman, or I'm mistaken, and his white mule — 
has said, * Good night. Josh.' Yet, I must be mis- 
taken, for Kelly the carman, or his white mule, 
would not dare!" The doctor put on a look of 
professional dignity, which did not relax — rather 
continued to grow in severity, indeed — ^till he 
reached his own gate. Doctor Forbis made a 
false step as he approached the gate, but kept 
himself from falling by catching hold of the bars. 
He paused a moment to recover the shock, and 
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while he did so, great was his astonishment to see 
his own house rising high into the air and coming 
down again. He held fast to the bars of the gate, 
for as the]house came down, himself and the gate 
went up, and when the house went up, he came 
down. It was just as if the short straight avenue 
were a plank, and that he was playing what the 
children in the village called " weighdee-buckedy '^ 
with his own house. 

" Let me see," said Doctor Forbis, " whether I 
can find any natural solution for this most extra- 
ordinary " 

He was cut short by the approach of a car. He 
turned round, still clinging to the bars, and as the 
car passed, Kate Purcell waved her hand to him. 

" Good night, Josh," said the young lady. 

The doctor let go his hold of the bars, and 
taking off his hat bowed low. 

" But Josh ! why Josh ?" muttered Doctor Forbis 
when the car had passed. " Why Josh, Miss Pur- 
cell?" Here a second car passed by, and the 
doctor distinctly heard Miss Frances Molony utter 
the monosyllable "screwed." "Screwed, Miss 
Molony," the doctor muttered, looking after the 
car. But here his attention was attracted by a 
very extraordinary phenomenon. Doctor Forbis 
distinctly saw two moons in the sky. They danced 
about, and knocked against each other like two 
great billiard balls. As the doctor contemplated 
this wonderful natural phenomenon, a hand was 
laid on his shoulder. 
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** I have you," exclaimed the owner of the hand. 

** If I am not mistaken/' said the doctor, ** you 
are Tom Burke the cattle dealer. 

" Tom Burke the jobber," was the reply. " No 
mistake about it; I'm waiting for you this two 
hours. I have the horse and car at Mrs. Gary's 
below, so get yourself ready." It was not difficult 
to see that Tom had been comforting himself with 
a " drop of the right sort" at Mrs. Gary's. 

** And pray, Tom Burke, may I take the liberty 
of inquiring where do you want me to go ?" 

''Over to my father-in-law's, at the mountain 
foot," Tom replied. 

"A worthy man,'' the doctor observed, "Phil 
Shunney of the mountain foot." 

" Ay, begor," says Tom Burke. 

''And for what purpose am I required?" asked 
the doctor. 

" My wife that 's comin' home," was the reply. 

" I see," said Doctor Forbis, half sobered by the 
prospect of a fee. "Your wife is — ^is * coming 
home,' as you facetiously observe, and you require 
my professional services." 

"Ay, begor," said Tom Burke. '*An' now I'll 
run for the horse and car. I was afraid 'twould be 
all hours before you could lave the priest's." 

"You see, Tom, in these cases we must be 
prepared for contingencies. I'll just get my in- 
struments." 

" Oh ! begor, don't forget the instrument at any 
rate." 
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'* Certainly not," the doctor continaed. ''But 
as I know the road perfectly well you need not 
wait for me." 

*'A11 right," exclaimed Tom Burke, lifting his 
riding coat upon his shoulders with a shrug which 
was peculiar to him, and hurrying away for his 
horse and car with a slightly unsteady gait 

Doctor Forbis knocked at his door — somewhat 
timidly we are bound to admit. A window was 
immediately raised, and a head, with a nightcap 
on it, thrust out 

" What brings you there," exclaimed a rather 
shrewish voice, ''at this hour of the night? Go 
away out of that." The window was pulled down 
with a snap, and the shutters closed The doctor 
was beginning to consider what would be the most 
judicious course for him to take in this awkward 
predicament when the door opened. A hand was 
stretched out which took hold of his, and drew him 
gently into the hall. 

"Don't mind her, dear," whispered a gentle 
voice into his ear. "Don't mind what she says, 
the cross thing ! Come into the kitchen, but walk 
easy." And Kitty Magrath squeezed the doctor's 
hand tenderly, and was about leading him through 
the hall, when her mistress called to her from the 
head of the stairs. 

" Kitty, Kitty Magrath," Mrs. Forbis called out ; 
"don't let that man in at this hour of the 
night" 

" Is it me, ma'am ?" said Kitty, from the kitchen 
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door, which she had reached with a hop, skip, and 
a jump, before she spoke. 

" Bring me a candle," said Mrs. Forbis. " But 
you need not light it" 

" Yes, ma'am/' says Kitty, delighted at having 
escaped detection. 

" I 'm blessed if they aren't all mad," thought 
Doctor Forbis, as he turned into the parlour. He 
changed his hat for a fur travelling cap, which he 
generally wore when called out late at night He 
then went out, closing the door softly behind him, 
and proceeded to the stable. 

** Steady now, old lass," said the doctor, as he 
placed the saddle on his mare. He led the mare 
to the gate, making her walk on the grass, as he 
thought it wisest to avoid a meeting with Mrs. 
Forbis in her present mood. He mounted outside 
the gate, and rode at a tolerably quick pace 
towards the mountain foot. 

Doctor Forbis dismounted at Phil Shunney's 
door, and on hearing the sound of voices inside, 
and observing light in all the windows, the thought 
occurred to him that he had arrived too late. He 
raised the latch and saw quite a crowd of people 
inside. He recognised Shawn Grow's gruff tones 
above the rest. 

^' No, Phil, thank ye all the same," Shawn was 
saying. '' But I didn't touch a dhrop iv anything 
stronger thin wather since Christmas Day." 

"Well, I won't press you, Shawn," the host 
observed ; " if you made a promise, I 'd be sorry to 
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ax you to brake it But Tim Croak '11 take your 
part" 

" Ay will I," responded Tim, " I never see the 
harm a little rouser 'd do a man. Here 's luck." 

"I wondher what's keeping Tom/' some one 
inquired. *^ He ought to be here afore this, and 
the girls is gettin' lonesome." 

"God be wud poor Connor Shea," said Tim 
Croak. " Tisn't in want of a blast o' music we 'd 
be if we had him." 

" God help him," remarked Phil Shunney, " when 
he hears av his family bein' in the poor-house, as 
I suppose he will hear it." 

" Mr. Brian wrote an' towld him all," said Tim. 
" Sally had the sickness, but she was out o' danger 
the last boord day. Mr. Brian axed the doctor 
himself." 

This allusion to Sally Cavanagh caused a 
momentary silence, and the doctor called attention 
to his presence by pushing in the half-door. 

" Oh, is that the docthor ?" exclaimed the man of 
the house. "Welcome, sir, welcome. Gro, Shawn, 
and hould the docthor's mare. Sit down, docthor, 
and jine us in the tumbler." 

And Phil placed a chair for his unexpected visitor. 

" No, thank you, Phil," said the doctor solemnly ; 
" not at present Where is the young woman ?" 

" What young woman, docthor ? 

" Tom Burke's wife." And Doctor Forbis laid 
his fur cap on the table, and threw his thick gloves 
into it 
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''There she is, there, at the ind of the table. 
An' in bad humour enough, I can tell you, to have 
Tom delayin' so long." 

Doctor Forbis walked up to Mrs. Burke, and 
gravely held out his hand; she gave him hers, 
and to her surprise, and slightly to her alarm, he 
placed his finger on her wrist, and, pulling out his 
watch, began to count her pulse. 

" I think/^ said the doctor, " you ought to be in 
bed." 

" Bravo, docthor," shouted Tim Croak ; " so she 
ought" And what was considered a capital joke 
of the doctor's elicited a roar of laughter from the 
company. 

Mrs. Burke leaped up, and bounded amidst a 
group of young women who were lamenting the 
absence of a musician, at the end of the room. 

''Fray, what does all this mean?" said the 
doctor, bending a severe look on Phil Shunney. 

"Meanl" Phil repeated. 

" Tom Burke told me his wife was — was * coming 
home/" said the doctor, using Tom's own phrase, 
which, it may be necessary for us to explain, is 
used in a figurative sense in Ireland. 

" An' so she is," says her father. 

" Explain yourself, sir, if you please," said the 
doctor severely. 

" The devil an explanation I have, barrin' that 
Tom hadn't his new house ready when they wor 
married, and we kep her wud us till 'twould be 
finished off. An' sure 'tisn't to let her go we wud 
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wudout giving the neighbours a bit ov devarshun 
on the head ov id." 

Doctor Forbis was beginning to admit the pos- 
sibility of his having partaken too freely of Father 
O'Gorman's old malt, when Tom Burke appeared 
upon the scene with Josh Reddy's fiddle in one 
hand, and holding Josh himself by the collar with 
the other. 

" Come, you rascal," he shouted, " play up, and 
don't think you can humbug me." 

Josh, who was evidently half frightened out of 
his wits, seized his fiddle, and the first twang acted 
like magic upon the younger portion of the party, 
who were " on the flure," in an instant 

Tom Burke seized the doctor by the hand, and 
assured him he felt proud of his presence. He 
called to his wife and bade her ^^ get something 
ready" for so distinguished a guest. And when 
the doctor saw a snow-white cloth spread upon a 
little table by the fire-side, and a cold turkey and 
other inviting viands placed upon it, he thought 
he could not do better than make himself com- 
fortable. And, between the good fare and the 
merriment, and the respectful attention of the 
people of the house, Doctor Forbis made a night 
of it 

Next morning at breakfast Mrs. Forbis asked 
him sharply how he got the key of the stable. 

"I got it of course behind the hall-door," he 
replied. 

"An' who let you in?" 
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Kitty Magrath/' said the doctor. 

" Kitty Magrath, didn't you tell me you didn't 
let the doctor in last night ?" 

" No more I didn't, ma'am," said Kitty. 

Mrs. Forbis reddened with suppressed anger on 
noticing the evident confusion of both Kitty and 
the doctor, as she darted suspicious looks from 
one to the other. 

"Who is this coming up the avenue?" the 
doctor asked, glad of an excuse to escape Mrs» 
Forbis's eyes. 

" 'Tis the priest's boy, sir," said Kitty, glad of 
an excuse too. 

** Go out and try what is his business." 

Kitty returned immediately with the doctor's 
hat in her hand. 

"You forgot your hat at Father O'Gorman's, 
sir," said Kitty. 

The doctor looked up to the crook over the 
door. 

" I see it all now," he remarked gravely, shaking 
his head. 

Mrs. Forbis and Kitty followed the direction of 
his eyes. 

" My dear," said the doctor, " it was all owing 
to that d^— d last rose of summer. This ex- 
plains why I was called ' Josh.' I see it all now." 

Josh Reddy's white hat hung upon the crook 
over the door. Kitty Magrath pounced upon it 
immediately, and hurried in breathless haste to the 
little house opposite the doctor's gate. 
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Josh Reddy was sitting by his fire in a most 
melancholy frame of mind. 

" Good morrow, Josh." 

" Good morning, Kitty," Josh replied with a sigh. 
** I hope you are well." 

"Tis little you care which, Josh," says Kitty 
reproachfully. 

" Kitty, my dear, I 'm in no mood for amatory 
dialogue this morning ; so be pleased to inform me 
of the circumstance to which I am indebted for 
this visit" 

" I brought this home to you," said Kitty with a 
deep sigh. 

Josh looked round, and springing to his feet, 
exclaimed : 

" Kitty, you 're an angel ! I apprehended it was 
irretrievably lost. Sit down, Kitty, and let me play 

* Bonnie Kate ' for you." 

** I must be going, Josh." 

" Don't talk of going, Kitty," said Josh, hanging 
his beloved white hat on his poll, " I never knew 
your worth till now. So say you'll be mine — 

* come to the bower I have shaded for you,' and 
I '11 talk to Father Paul this blessed day." 

Kitty became hysterical immediately. And that 
day week Kitty Magrath was Mrs. Josh Reddy, 
So much for Father O'Gorman's evening party. 



Shawn Gow found a pleasant fire blazing before 
him when he went home, after seeing Doctor Forbis 
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past the Clodagh. But the moment he sat down, 
Nancy said anxiously: 

** Shawn, achora, is anything after happenin' to 
you ? you 're as white as the wall." 

"Nancy," says Shawn, "Sally Cavanagh is 
dead." 

"Oh, Shawn! Shawn! when did she die, and 
who towld you ?" 

" No one towld me," he replied, " but I know id." 

Nancy looked at him for an explanation. 

"She's afther appearin' to me be'and near the 
churchyard." 

" The Lord betune us an' all harm," exclaimed 
Nancy, making the sign of the cross. " Did you 
spake to her?" 

" No," he replied, " I hadn't the presence of mind. 
She looked into my face, and thin turned into the 
church." 

" You had a right to ask her what she wanted 
three times in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost; an' thin she'd tell you what was 
troublin' her.'* 

" I know that, but I didn't think uv id in time. 
I 'm a'most sure, though, 'tis to bring her home to 
bury her. 

" An' sure you will, Shawn." 

" I will, an' God knows I 'd do more than that 
for her. For where could you get the like uv 
her?" 

" Thrue for you," said Nancy, bursting into tears. 
" Go take a stretch on the bed, an' go round for a 
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few of the neighbours in the mornin'; an' lave me 
here to say a few prayers for her poor sowl. O 
Lord ! look down on her poor childher." 

Shawn Gow retired to rest, leaving his wife to 
offer up "the full of her beads" for Sally Cavanagh. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

[HERE is an old churchyard a little below 
the wood, from the corner of which Connor 
Shea took a last look at his home. One 
day, not many weeks after his poor wife's flight 
from the workhouse, a voice might be heard speak- 
ing in low, but earnest tones within the mouldering 
walls of the ruined temple, where the Mass had not 
been offered since the day Father Kenrehan was 
hewn to pieces by a few Cromwellian troopers who 
happened to ride that way. The voice was that of 
Brian Purcell. 

'^When she escaped from the poorhouse/' said 
he in continuation, ^'she found her way to the 
churchyard. Her reason was entirely gone — she 
remembered nobody. Though I came to her 
nearly every day, I never noticed the least sign that 
she recognised me. But nothing would induce her 
to leave the churchyard. I even tried to force her 
away, but she clung to the headstone, and shrieked 
so wildly. I thought it cruelty to attempt remov- 
ing her. So we supply her with a little food, and 
there she sits all day, apparently happy. At night, 
when the weather is inclement, we induce her to 

p 
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lie upon the heath in that shed in the corner. Bi 
what is most extraordinary — and I don't wondt 
the country people view it in a supernatural Ugh 
— there you see the five little mounds, with theii 
brown slabs for headstones, exactly like the other 
graves, beneath which she is persuaded her children 
are buried No one, as far as I can learn, saw her 
constructing them." 

"Merciful God !" exclaimed his listener. 

"Stand near the slit in the wall/' said Brian, 
" and you can see and hear while I am speaking to 
her. And then, as you say you would rather not 
have a witness to your interview, I '11 walk up as far 
as the cromlech, and be back with you in an hour.'' 

"Well, Sally," said Brian, "so they're all dead" 
For he knew there was only one subject she could 
be induced to speak about 

"All dead," she repeated with a vacant smile; 
Then noticing a little of the turf turned up upon 
one of the mounds, she patted it smooth with her 
hand 

"All dead ! But I '11 tell you something if yea 
won't tell any one." 

" I won't tell any one, Sally." 

" Well, every night when the stars do be shinin' 
— but you won't tell, or they might take him from 
me?" 

" No, Sally, I will not telL" 

She placed her hand upon his shoulder, and 
with her mouth close to his ear, while a 
smile lighted up her face, whispered : ^ He 
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down when the stars do be shinin', and I have him 
in my arms all the night." 

" Who, Sally ? Who comes down ? " 

" Ah, you wouldn't guess ! Well, I 'II tell you, 
the youngest of all — poor Willie with the blue 
^yes. An' I have him here all night — ^here,'* she 
repeated, pressing both her hands against her 
bosom. 

Brian was almost affected to tears. 

^'Here is Norah outside,'' said she, kneeling 
down and laying her hand on one of the mounds. 
"An' sure you'd asy know Comey, for he was 
nearly as tall as Norah. An' any one 'd know the 
little one entirely. But who on'y myself could 
guess these two?" She looked up at Brian as if 
expecting a reply. " No," she continued, " you M 
never be able to guess ; but I '11 tell you. This is 
Tom — the little fat bruckish ; and this is Nickey. 
But will nobody tell me where is Neddy, poor 
Connor's own brave boy?" 

Here a heavy groan from within the ruin inter- 
rupted her wanderings, and Brian moved away and 
up the hill towards the cromlech. 

He opened a letter which Connor Shea had 
given him, and read it as he slowly walked up the 
hill. It was from the schoolmaster. 

" For some days back I have been thinking of 
writing a long letter to you. But as I find my old 
haUtof pfocrastination has still a hold on me, I 

you a hurried line by 
Ireland to-morrow 
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I have done my best to persuade him that there 
was no necessity for his going, and that it would 
do as well to send you the money to bring them 
out He would not listen to me ; and I feel quite 
uneasy at the thought of his meeting his scoundrd 
landlord. Try by all means and prevent this 
meeting. He was almost frantic when he read 
your letter. 

" * Connor/ said I to him, * why, after all, should 
you feel it so deeply? Don't you know that 
thousands of honest and respectable families are 
obliged to go into the poorhouse in unfortunate 
Ireland?' 

" * Oh, it 's not that,' he replied ; ' it is not the 
disgrace I 'm thinking of. But I 'm thinking of all 
Sally Cavanagh went through before it came to 
that Well I know how long she suffered before 
she consented to see herself and her children 
paupers. The robber 1 ' he exclaimed, striking the 
table with his clenched hand, ^ after promising me 
he 'd lave 'em the oats/ 

** Rage and grief almost choked him, and tearing 
his shirt collar open he rushed out of the house. 

" I hope you will try and keep him from meet- 
ing this man. It is scarcely in human nature to 
let such cold-blooded cruelty pass unavenged, if 
the victim found himself face to face with his 
persecutor. I need say no more on this head. 
' "And now a word about myselt You know 
already how suddenly what I may call my disease 
left me. From the moment my eye rested upon 
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the poor lost girl in that den of infamy, I thought 
I no longer loved her. Not long since, the clergy- 
man to whose care I had confided her, wrote to 
me, saying that a wealthy merchant, who knew 
her whole history, had been smitten by her extra- 
ordinary beauty, and intended to propose marriage 
to her. And the good priest thought it right to 
acquaint me with the circumstance. I assure you it 
did not cause me the slightest pain — not the faint- 
est symptom of jealousy did I feel. Neither did I 
feel any pleasure on learning afterwards that she 
declined the rich man's offer, preferring to remain 
with the good nuns, and endeavour to atone for 
those sinful years by a life of repentance. But 
when my reverend friend wrote to me again, after 
a few months, to inform me that Rose Mulvany 
was dangerously ill, then I found my mistake in 
supposing I no longer loved her! Accpmpanied 
by my young friend, Neddy, I hastened to the 
city. I found her surrounded by the good sisters, 
some kneeling by her bed-side, and one leaning 
over her, reversing Grerald Griffin's beautiful picture 
of the * Sister of Charity,* whom he represents with 
her hair * wet with the tears of the penitent girL' 
Rose Mulvany's hair was wet with the tears of the 
Sister of Charity. 

^^The priest had prepared her for my visit 
She held out her hand when she saw me, but she 
closed her eyes, and a faint blush stole over her 
wasted cheek. 

" * Rose,* said I, * I *m sorry to see you so ill/ 



it 
it 
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*^ She turned her head away, and wept silently. 
After a while she looked at me, and said : 

** * I trust and believe God has forgiven me, and 
why should I be afraid to look at you — you who 
saved me?' But the effort appeared to have ex- 
hausted her, and she closed her eyes again. If it 
were not for the slight pressure of her hand, I 
should have thought she had fainted. Her mind 
began to wander, for she asked me : 

* Are they coming still V 

* Who, Rose?' I asked. 

* The people — the young girls. Are they still 
coming?' 

" Xoming where, Rose ?' 

" * Coming to America,' she replied. 

" ' They are,' said I. 

^^^Ohl' she exclaimed, opening her beautiful 
eyes, and fixing them earnestly on me, ' tell them 
not Tell them to stay at home. Tell them of 
Rose Mulvany.* 

^^ She appeared to become unconscious again for 
a minute or two. One of the nuns motioned to 
me to kneel, and I did so. They continued recit- 
ing the rosary, and I soon saw the dying girl's lips 
move, and could even catch the words — *Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners, now, 
and at the hour of our death. Amen.' When the 
prayer was ended, she started and said, 'Oh, that is 
Mary I And — and she forgives me ; and my father, 
and my poor mother. They all forgive me 1 — ^they 
^ 11 forgive me I Look, look I my mother is open* 
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ing her arms/ Here she attempted to raise herself 
up, but finding she had not strength to do so, she 
turned to one of the nuns. 

" * Sister Patrick/ she said, * won't you raise me 
up to my mother ?' 

** The nun bent over her to raise her up, and as 
she did so, Rose Mulvany died in her arms. 

''I remained in the city to see her laid in 
her grave in the little cemetery attached to the 
convent. As I was leaving the cemetery, Sister 
Patrick placed a folded paper in my hand. It 
contained a long shining tress of golden hair.^ To 
me it is more precious than gold. . . ^ Connor has 
come in; he is, I am glad to say, much calmer. 
But do not forget what I have said." 

** I must look to this/' said Brian, as he folded 
the letter. " It did not occur to me before." 

On his return he was startled to see a party of 
police coming out of the churchyard. But on 
coming closer to them, his surprise was turned to 
horror, for they carried a dead man between them, 
and Brian saw at a glance that the dead man was 
Mr. Oliver Grindem. He hurxied into the grave- 
yard, and saw a riderless horse grazing upon the 
rank herbage, with the bridle under his feet He 
approached the doorway of the old chapel, and 
as he passed the mounds (we cannot call them 
graves), he shuddered: the headstone and the 
grass of one of them were stained with blood. He 
noticed a spade and a shovel thrown across the 
mounds, and thought that perhaps a funeral was 
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approaching, and that they intended to dig tfie 
grave. There was no one within the ruiny and the 
utter stillness of the place seemed awful to him. 
On the ground — near the slit in the wall — ^his eye 
rested upon some object that made him start. It 
was a revolver ! 

"Great God!" exclaimed Brian, ''it is as I 
feared. He has stained his hands with the 
wretch's blood." He stooped to take up the 
weapon, but a feeling of disgust would not let 
him touch it with his hand. He moved it with his 
foot among the nettles, under a fallen fragment of 
the old wall 

By crossing a field Brian came up with the 
police, who were in the act of placing the dead 
body in a cart procured at the next farm-house. 

"How did this occur?" he inquired of the 
constable. 

" Accidentally, sir." 

"What! do you say it was an accident?" ex- 
claimed Brian, while surprise and pleasure struggled 
with incredulity in his looks. 

"We were present, sir," said the constable ; "no 
one is to blame." 

Brian leaped upon a wall and cast a searching 
look around. He returned to the churchyard and 
explored every nook. He made inquiries at the 
house adjoining, but could get no trace of the 
objects of his search. 

Let us relate what took place in the churchyard 
during Brian's stroll to the cromlech. 
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Connor Shea — for it was his groan that inter- 
rupted the poor maniac in her wanderings — 
stood with his forehead against the wall trying to 
summon up courage to accost her. He heard the 
sound of voices outside, and looking through the 
slit in the wall, saw a man with a spade and shovel 
on his shoulder, opening the churchyard gate, A 
horseman, accompanied by five policemen, then 
entered. The police approached the poor maniac, 
and began to speak kindly to her ; but she clung 
with a terrified look to one of the headstones. 
Evidently distressed at the task imposed on them, 
they looked towards the man on horseback, who 
began to gesticulate violently, and to utter in- 
articulate sounds. Connor Shea looked more 
closely at him now, but was barely able to recog- 
nise his former landlord — the author of all his 
misery — ^so frightfully was he altered. He had 
but partially recovered from an attack of paralysis, 
which had left him speechless. His jaw fell down 
upon his chest, the mouth open, and the tongue 
lolling over the under lip, while the slaver trickled 
down his neglected beard, and over a dirty napkin 
which was tied under his chin. The face was that 
of a corpse, save that the red glassy eyes glared 
hideously in the midst of it. He had come with 
the police to have Sally Cavanagh arrested as a 
^Mangerous lunatic.'' The man with the spade 
and shovel was brought to level the mounds which 
the poor woman supposed to be the graves of her 
children. Her melancholy history was attracting 
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80 much interest that an English tourist, who had 
been the guest of poor Sally's friend Parson 
Stephens, had taken a note of it. Mr. Oliver 
Grindem resolved to put a stop to this. He 
gesticulated to the police, who reluctantly dragged 
the poor woman from the headstone. She strug- 
gled violently, and seeing nothing else to catch 
hold of, seized the magistrate's bridle rein. He 
began to strike her with the butt end of his 
whip. The horse backed to within a yard of the 
slit in the wall, and when Connor Shea heard the 
hard buckthorn knock sharply upon the fleshless 
knuckles of his wife, he ground his teeth with 
rage, and pulling a revolver from his breast, thrust 
it through the slit; the muzzle was within three 
feet of the monster's heart But at this moment 
he changed his mode of assault, and struck his 
victim in the face with the lash of the whip. The 
hard whipcord entered one of her tyes, and with 
a scream of pain she let go the rein. The horse 
reared, and before Connor Shea could pull the 
trigger, the brutal tyrant fell heavily to the ground 
— ^his head striking against the stone slab which 
Sally Cavanagh had erected to mark what she 
imagined to be the grave of her youngest little 
boy. 

The poor maniac ran screaming into the ruin, 
and with a bursting heart Connor clasped her to 
his breast 

"Oh, save me — ^save me!" she cried in an im- 
ploring voice. 
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"I'll save you; yes, I'll save you. But oh I 
Sally, don't you know me ?" 

" He comes down every night when the stars da 
be shinin'/' she whispered, " and now they want to 
take me away." 

"Oh! Sally, look up— look up and say you 
know me," he sobbed. And as he raised her face 
from his bosom, he kissed her wan cheek pas- 
sionately. 

"They're dead," she murmured, "all dead.. 
Poor Norah, an' Corney, an' Tommy, an' Nickey, 
and little Willie with the blue eyes — an' all." 

" But don't you remember me, Sally — ^your own 
husband ? Thry, Sally, and remember ould times." 

But there was no meaning in her smile. 

"My God! my God!" cried the distracted man, 
" what did I ever do to deserve this ? Sure I was 
mad awhile ago, when I thought to take his life. 
O Heavenly Father! restore her sinses, an' a 
thought of revenge I '11 never let enter my heart 
again ! Holy Mary, Mother of God, intercede for 
her," he exclaimed aloud in a voice of the most 
intense entreaty. 

" Look at me again, Sally — A gradh geal m^ 
croidher'^ 

He felt her start slightly, and holding his cheek 
close to hers, repeated the words — " A gradh geal 
mo croidhe!* 

She raised her hand, and bent her head in a 



* Oh ! my heart's bright love. 
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listening attitude, like one trying to catch some 
distant sound. Again he murmured the words 
Into her ear : ** My own poor Sally — A gradk geal 
mo croidhe^ 

She covered her face with her hands and sobbed. 

" If we were all together/* she murmured, ** what 
harm if we were all together?" 

He remembered these were the very words she 
used when he bade ^^ Grod be with her/' the night 
of his departure for America. Looking upon them 
as an indication of returning reason, he knelt down 
and exclaimed fervently : " My God, I thank You 
for Your mercy." And taking the revolver from 
his breast again, he flung it upon the ground. 

" Come, Sally," said he, " let us go." 

To his surprise and delight, instead of resisting, 
as he expected she would, she gave him her hand, 
and allowed him to lead her like a child over the 
broken wall, at the opposite side of the old ruin, 
and up towards the angle of the wood, where he 
stopped the night he parted from her, to take a 
last look at his home. 

'•You're forgetting the spade and shovel !" said 
one of the police to the man who had come to level 
the mounds. 

** I '11 lave 'em where they are/' replied the man, 
** they '11 be wantin' to dig his own grave." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

JRIAN PURCELL stood among the fern on 
the mountain side, just where we found him 
at the commencement of our story. He 
had been loitering there for nearly an hour, and 
now looked at his watch^ and then down at the 
little thatched house, with the tall hollyhocks at 
one end of it. A crowd was collected in the yard, 
and groups of men were moving about in the little 
meadow where Connor Shea chaunted the history 
of the farmer's daughter, ^^ whose parents died and 
willed her five hundred pounds in goold'' — the 
morning Brian found him rocking the cradle^ and 
** having an eye to number five." 

It seems but yesterday when he saw the manly 
peasant in the midst of his blooming children, while 
the radiant smile of Sally Cavanagh threw a glow 
of rosy light upon the picture. He can scarcely 
believe that the reality is not a hideous dream. 

" How bravely the poor fellow has borne up," he 
thought "I trust the one consolation for which 
he prayed so fervently was granted to him." 

When Brian Purcell returned home on the day of 
Mr. Oliver Grindem's death, it occurred to him that 
Connor Shea and his wife must have gone through 



i 
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the wood, for had they taken any other road he 
could not have missed them. He then remembered 
that their house had not been levelled by the crowbar 
brigade, because it ** happened to be on the com- 
monage,'' as Connor himself said, and the landlord 
had no claim to it. Brian hastened to the moun- 
tain foot, and saw the door of Connor Shea's house 
open. He entered, but a hand was raised to beckon 
him back. Connor Shea sat upon the floor, his back 
against the wall, supporting his poor wife's head 
which rested on his breast She was asleep. In 
obedience to the motion of his hand^ Brian retired 
softly. It occurred to him that the best thing he 
could do, was to call upon Mrs. Hazlitt, and enlist 
her benevolence in favour of the sufferers. 

*' Matt, Matt," says Mrs. Hazlitt, when she had 
heard the story, ** run up to Shawn Gow's, and tell 
him to call to Tim Croak, and let the two of 'em, 
and Nancy and Betty come here to me without delay. 
An' do you, Mr. Purcell, send Mick Dunphy over 
with a horse an' car, an' lave the rest to me." 

Brian was satisfied that Sally Cavanagh would 
be well cared for, and he and Matt hastened to 
execute Mrs. Hazlitt's commands. 

The next morning Brian could scarcely believe 
his eyes when he looked round Connor Shea's 
kitchen^ which presented so desolate an appear- 
ance the day before. Tim Croak and Shawn Gow, 
and Nancy and Betty sat by the fire, as if resting 
from their labour^ while Mrs. Hazlitt was pouring 
out a cup of tea at the dresser^ which was re- 
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splendent with pewter and china, and St. Patrick 
baptizing the King of Munster pasted on the side 
jof it Mrs. Hazlitt held up her finger in token of 
silence, and pointed to the room door. 

" She 's finely," she whispered. 

''You're a wonderful woman/' said Brian, in 
the same low tone, as he looked round, and saw 
everything precisely as it was on the day he found 
Connor Shea rocking the cradle. 

"You see, sir," said Mrs. Hazlitt, "I thought 
nothing 'd help to bring her round like the sight of 
the things she was used to." 

The room door was opened, and Connor, after 
grasping Brian by the hand, beckoned to him to 
follow him. 

'' Don't stay long out, Connor," said Mrs. Haz- 
litt ; '' the tay is filled out, and a warm cup '11 do 
you good." 

Connor shook his head with a sad, but grateful 
smile, and he and Brian Purcell walked out into 
the little garden. 

"Well, Connor, how is she?" 
. "She won't hould long, sir," was the reply. 
" An' I b'lieve 'tis a mercy to have her go. But 
oh! good God, 'tis breakin' my heart to think 
that she '11 go an' never know me." 

"Have courage; Connor. I'll send for the 
doctor, and perhaps something might be done for 
her." 

"Do, sir. Matt Hazlitt is after goin' for Father 
O'Gorman to read over her." 



d 
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Brian remembered that Matt passed him on the 
road on his yellow pony, riding furiously. 

** I '11 bid you good morning, now," said Brian» 
*' And be advised by Mrs. Hazlitt, and take some 
breakfast" 

^'May God bless her?" exclaimed Connor 
Shea. And Brian saw the big tears start into his 
eyes. His own eyes were not dry as he turned 
away and walked quickly down the little by-road. 

On his way to the mountain foot, Matt Hazlitt 
was improving the occasion by endeavouring to 
convince Father O'Gorman that St. Patrick was a 
Protestant — ^as sure as he. Matt Hazlitt, was a 
Protestant But Matt broke off in the middle of 

his argument by d g * Brown Jack' for a lazy 

brute: so impatient was he to have the priest 
read over poor Sally Cavanagh. 

"Very well, Matt," said Father O'Gorman, 
smiling, and putting spurs to his horse; "well 
put off the discussion to a more favourable oppor- 
tunity." 

Connor Shea was right — she did not "hold 
long.'' And few will think he was not right, too^ 
when he said it was " a mercy to have her go.*' 

Brian Furcell has come to the mountain foot 
to-day, to attend Sally Cavanagh's funeral. He 
arrived early, and preferring to be alone, walked 
up the hill where he could indulge his grief un- 
disturbed. 

Noticing a movement among the crowds he 
thought it time to go down to the house, as 
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he wished to be one of the first to bear Sally 
Cavanagh's coffin down the little by-road to the 
hearse which was in waiting. He paused for a 
moment before getting over the wall of the meadow^ 
and heard some young men talking on the other 
side. 

"The Lord save us!" said one, "there's not a 
man in the townland that wouldn't venture his life 
for her ; and isn't it quare she to be let go to the 
poor-house at all ?" 

"After all," was the reply, "if you look into id, 
'tisn't so surprisin'. She went to the poor-house 
like hunthreds of the neighbours. An' unless she 
went about beggin' a bit an' a sup for her childher, 
I don't see what could be done for her." 

"Many's the pleasant evenin' we ever had at 
poor Connor's," said a third speaker. " An' 'twas 
Sally was the good warrant to get up a dance for 
us. She'd hand Connor his flute, an' ketch a 
hoult ov one ov the boys an' haul him out on the 
flure. 'Twas better than a weddin' for a few ov 
the boys an' girls to meet there ov an evenin'." 
And the honest fellow drew the sleeve of his coat 
across his eyes. " There 's Father O'Gorman and 
Parson Stephens," he continued; "let us move 
down. She '11 be taken out immediately." 

Brian followed them. When he went into the 
room to remove the coffin, a peculiar expression 
in Connor Shea's face attracted his attention, and 
rather surprised him. But he understood it when 
Connor came to his side, and said : 

Q 
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** Thank God, she knew me, Mr. Brian." 

After the funeral Brian took Connor Shea home 
with him in his gig. Soon after their arrival at 
Ballycorrig, the servant announced Parson Stephens 
and Captain Dawson. The Captain asked to see 
Mr. Purcell. 

<< I need not tell you, sir," said Captain Dawson, 
when Mr. Purcell made his appearance, ^'that I 
was no party to the proceedings which have been 
taken against you. I have written to my law 
agent to put a stop to them. And I now come to 
oiSer you a lease at your former rent" 

" I thank you, sir," Mr. Purcell replied, " I ex- 
pected nothing else from you." 

^' And Shea," said the Captain, ^^you can have 
your farm back again, and whatever I can do for 
you I will do." 

''I'm thankful to you, Captain," said Connor 
Shea ; " but I couldn't live there now." 

'' Don't leave old Ireland, Shea," said Mr, 
Stephens. 

'' I hope to see ould Ireland again, sir." And 
Connor Shea drew himself up to his full height, 
while his eyes flashed fire from under his knitted 
brows. 

Connor Shea was always a great favourite with 
Captain Dawson, whom he often accompanied 
in his shooting and coursing excursions on the 
mountain. 

The Captain, mistaking the expression in his 
face,* felt hurt, and said : 
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"Shea, I never expected this from you. You 
know I always wished you well. And he who 
acted so severely towards you is no more." 

" I wasn't thinkin' of him, sir," replied Connor, 
"I was thinkin' of the government that crushes 
us. You know, Captain, I*m afther bein' in the 
land of liberty, an' I larned something there that 
Wasn't clear to me afore." 

" I very much fear," Mr. Stephens observed, " if 
a war breaks out between the United States and 
these countries, our government will find they have 
committed a grievous mistake in driving the men 
who recruited our army, and contributed so much 
to the glory of England, into the ranks of our foes. 
For America does not love us." 

"All we want," remarked Mr. Purcell, whose 
loyalty had been revived by the promised lease, 
" is a settlement of the land question." 

" And that you '11 never get," said Brian. 

"I know v/hatj/our views are," said the parson, 
in a good-humoured way, turning to Brian. "I 
consider them visionary and worse. And yet it is 
hard to blame intelligent Irishmen for being dis- 
contented with the present state of things." 

"You are more liberal^ sir," said Brian, "than 
some of our own clergy, who have been honoured 
with the title of ^sacerdotal incendiaries* as a 
reward for their loyalty." 

Connor Shea was about leaving the room when 
Brian said to him : 

" By the way, Connor^ what about this ring you 
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sent to me by Tom Burke ? 'Tis worth at least 
twice as much as I gave him." 

'^I'm glad you reminded me of it/' said Connor, 
taking out his purse and counting five sovereigns 
on the table. 

" Don't mind the money," said Brian ; " here is 
the ring." 

"I have more money than I want now, sir," 
replied Connor. 

" An' give the ring to the young lady — an' may 
Grod bless her." 

"What young lady?" Brian asked in surprise." 

" I thought you knew all about it," said Connor ^ 
and he told how Miss Evans had given the ring to 
his little son at the fingerpost. 

Captain Dawson brightened up on hearing the 
story, and even Brian felt grateful to her. After 
all 'tis pleasant to know that a once worshipped 
idol was not altogether worthless. 

"Perhaps," said Brian, as the Captain and his 
reverend friend were preparing to leave, " perhaps 
Captain Dawson will be good enough to return the 
ring to the owner." 

The Captain promised to do so. But fate would 
not have it so. 

That very morning Miss Evans got a hint for the 
first time of how matters stood between her old lover 
and Fanny O'Gorman. She could not believe it. 
She thought Brian Purcell never could love another 
— at least while she herself remained unmarried. 
But her vanity was wounded and her jealousy 
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roused, nevertheless. So she resolved ^Ho do some- 
thing'* — what, she did not exactly know. 

Captain Dawson's horse cast a shoe, and he 
stopped at Shawn Gow's forge to get it on. 

Tim Croak, who we fear meant mischief, walked 
in to light his pipe. 

" Wisha, Captain,'' says Tim, " would you lave 
this bit av a note at Matt Hazlitt's as you're 
passin', an' let me go home the short cut." 

The Captain took the note, but the moment his 
eye rested on the address he thrust it back into 
Tim's hand, saying that he had to ride over to the 
glebe. 

When he was gone, Tim grinned maliciously as 
he said to Shawn Gow : 

" I was over at Moorview wud a brace o' cock 
from the ould lady, an' I got this to deliver to Mr. 
Brian into his own hands, as she said. An' begob, 
Shawn, she's a thoroughbred, an' no mistake. I 
never seen such pints wud a woman." 

Captain Dawson really did ride to the glebe, but 
it was for the purpose of asking Mr. Stephens to 
return the ring to the beauty of Moorview House. 

Brian read the note, which only contained these 
few words : " Meet me at one o'clock to-morrow at 
the cottage. I want to see you particularly. Dorit 
refuse me this last request. J. E." 

Kate, who we must say was too suspicious, stood 
near the window with tiie envelope in her hand^ 
watching him anxiously. She turned her head 
away quickly lest he should notice the smile that 
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lighted up her face when she saw him toss the note 
into the fire. 

" Kate," said he, " had you no letter from Fanny 
tOKlay?" 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

|UR story is told. Several years have gone 
by since Sally Cavanagh was laid in her 
grave, and the little house at the foot of 
the mountain is a roofless ruin. But before saying 
good-bye to the reader, we shall take a parting 
glance at some of the characters whom we have 
introduced to him. 

Mr. Furcell is a hale old man, a little too proud 
of his broad acres, perhaps, but a ''good neighbour" 
for all that, the people say. We can notice no per- 
ceptible change in Mrs. Purcell. We find her as 
busy as ever in the congenial work of feeding the 
hungry ; for hunger, alas ! still hovers around the 
mountain foot Kate Purcell is a Sister of Mercy, 
but she left one to fill her place in the home she 
loved. And her father and mother have four 
bright-eyed grandchildren — a boy and three girls 
— to gladden their hearts. Richard— called after 
uncle Richard — Sarah, Kate, and Fanny — little 
blue-eyed, golden-haired Fanny — the beautifuUest 
little fairy ever seen. Aunt Sarah lives almost 
entirely at Ballycorrig. On a certain day every 
year, she and Mrs. Purcell take a long drive 
together. Where they went was a secret at first, 
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but one day as Brian was returning from C , 

he saw his own car at the gate of P chapel. 

Then he knew the yearly drive was to uncle 
Richard's grave. Mr. O'Gorman, who has retired 
from business, is a frequent visitor to the secluded 
valley, and, seeing his daughter's happiness, maybe 
he doesn't bless Father Paul ! 

Mrs. Hazlitt and Matt — we put her name first — 
are as happy as they deserve to be, and that is 
about saying as much as we could say. Tim Croak 
and Shawn Gow, and Betty and Nancy, are " well 
and doing well" Kitty Magrath's " fortune " placed 
Josh Reddy (whose white hat is no way altered) 
above the necessity of earning his bread as a ^^musi- 
cianer'* — ^a great godsend to the piper and fiddler. 
Josh has a full half dozen young ^' musicianers." 
Tom, the eldest^ at three years old, astonished 
Father O'Gorman by performing the "Sprig of 
Shillelagh" on a tin whistle. And the good priest 
cherishes the hope that he will live to see "the 
choir" revived by the Reddy family. 

Mr. Mooney, after causing much anxiety to his 
friends, found peace in the arms of the " fat one/' 
and can look at "sublime" young ladies without 
becoming insane. Time appears to have no power 
over Miss Evans. It was only the other day Tim 
Croak was chatting with Matt Hazlitt at the little 
rustic gate, while Mrs. Hazlitt was spreading clothes 
on the privet-hedge, when the words " good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Hazlitt," in a bell-like voice, made them 
turn round. The brown ringlets floated in the 
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breeze as she passed, and Matt and Tim stared 
admiringly after her. 

"Begob, Matt/' says Tim Croak, putting his 
dudheen into his pocket, ^* there's not a feather 
out of her." 

Miss Evans is still unmarried. But as Captain 
Dawson is unmarried too, we have some hopes that 
she will not die an old maid. 

Has it not been said that an Irish jaunting car 
is " unsocial "? There is certainly nothing sugges- 
tive of unsociality about this one, which we see 
moving slowly along the mountain road. Look at 
the bright little lady with her arm resting on the 
cushion over the "well," and, if we mistake not, 
her shoulder leaning against the arm of the sedate- 
looking gentleman at the other side. 

" What a capital farmer's wife you are, Fanny," 
said he, as he lightly touched an old goat sitting 
upon a rock by the roadside with his whip — the 
same ill-favoured old goat, we verily believe, to 
which Parson Stephens called Sally Cavanagh's 
attention as she was hurrying to Mass the first 
time he saw her. " I find everything has got on dur- 
ing my absence just as well as if I were at home." 

" Oh ! but you must not be so long away any 



more." 



"Why, I have only been one week away." 
"'Twas longer than a year," said Fanny. We 
shall call her Fanny to the end. 

" You did not see the young man who was in- 
quiring for me?" 
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"No; I was over at Uncle Paul's — ^but Aunt 
Sarah did." 

He pulled up the horse suddenly as they were 
passing the old churchyard. Some object inside 
seemed to excite his surprise, and when he called 
Fanny's attention to it, she too was surprised. 

" Let us go in," said he. 

He handed her off the car, and they went into 
the graveyard. They were standing together read- 
ing the inscription on a new headstone, when they 
noticed a young man getting over a stile at the 
other side of the old ruin. On observing them the 
young man was turning away, but when Brian 
turned round to look at him, he walked hastily up 
to them and held out his hand. 

" I fear there is some mistake, sir," said Brian ; 
" I do not recollect having seen you before." 

"I remember you very well," was the reply. 
" Perhaps if I remind you of the old fingerpost, 
and of the little boy " 

" Good Heavens I" exclaimed Brian Purcell, in- 
terrupting him, and grasping him by the hand — 
" Connor Shea's son !" 

"Yes," said he, with a sorrowful smile. 

" Oh ! I understand," said Brian, pointing to the 
new headstone. 

" I called to you to learn where I was to erect 
it ; but I soon found there was scarcely a child in 
the parish who could not show me Sally Cavanagh's 
grave; and, besides, these would have directed 
me." He pointed to the five little brown slabs. 
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Brian felt Fanny's arm trembling in his. 

He was but a boy to be sure ; but his bronzed 
cheek and the scar on his forehead gave him the 
look of a veteran. And then, his empty sleeve. It 
was so awful to see his lips quivering, and the big 
tears blinding him. Fanny trembled more and 
more as she looked at him. Brian, too, felt his 
heart swelling into his throat. In order to rouse 
the young man from his agony, he said : '^ I see 
you have lost an arm in the service of your adopted 
country.'* 

His countenance instantly changed, and he 
dashed the tears away. 

"Yes," said he, while his eye blazed with en- 
thusiasm, "but I have an arm left — for Ireland!" 

Brian remembered the same look in his father's 
face, and the remark which it drew from the parson 
on the day of Sally Cavanagh's funeral. 

" How is your father ?" he asked. 

''Just the same as when you saw him, sir." 

"And your friend the schoolmaster?" 

"He, too, is well. He is one of the most 

successful lawyers in . It is thought he will 

be a judge very soon. I have some papers for you 
from him." 

" Of course you will spend some time with us ?" 
he asked. 

"I intended calling to see you this evening 
having heard of your return. And you may 
expect me in an hour or two." 

Brian saw that he wished to be left alone. 
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When the car bad passed the gate, Fanny looked 
bacl^ and saw the young soldier on his knees, with 
his remaining arm resting on one of the five little 
mounds which sn^ested the story of 
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Life and Letters of John Martin. By the Author of the Life of 

John Mitchel. iSino, cloth. 
Life and Scenery in Missouri. By a Missionary Priest. i8mo, 

cloth. 
Life of Hugh O'Neill. By John Mitchel. i8mo, cloth. 
Life of John Mitchel. By P. A. S. i8mo, cloth. 
Life of Robert Emmet. Illustrated, boards. 
Life of Thomas Moore. By James Burke, Elsq. i8mo, cloth. 
Lights and Leaders of Irish Life. Boards. 
Literary and Historical Essays. By Thomas Davis. l8mo, cl. 
Little Wanderers. By Miss E. M. Stewart. Post 8vo, cloth, 

limp. 
Lost Genevieve. By Cecilia Mary Caddell. Sq. i6mo, cloth. 
MacNevin — The History of the Irish Volunteers of 1782. i8mo, 

cloth. 
Madden (Dr.), Literary Remains of the United Irishmen, 1798. 

l8mo, cloth. 
Mangan (J. C.) Essays in Prose and Verse. i8mo, cloth. 
Mangan (J. C.) German Anthology. 2 vols., is. each. l8mo, 

cloth. 
Martha ; or, the Hospital Sister. Sq. i6mo, cloth, gilt edges. 
Mary Anne O'Halloran, White Hen, etc. Cloth, gilt edges. 

Square i6mo. 
Mellifont Abbey: Its Ruins and Associations. Illustrated. 

Paper. 
Memories of the Irish Franciscans. By J. F. O'DonnelL i8mo, 

cloth. 
Moore's Irish Melodies and National Airs. i8mo, cloth. 
National Ballads. By Thomas Davis, M.R.I.A. i8mo, cloth. 
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At 18. Btich—corUintied. 

Nettlethorpe ; or, the London Miser. By Brother James. Sq. 

i6mo, cloth. 
Old Marquise (An). By Vin, Vincent. i8mo» cloth. 
Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation. By Sir Jonah Barrington. 

8vo, boards. 
Rory of the Hills, a Tale of Irish Life. Post 8vo, boards. 
Rosary (The) of Pearl, and Six other Tales. By Miss E. M. 

Stewart. Sq. i6mo, cloth. 
School and Home Song Book, Tonic Sol -Fa Edition. By P. 

Goodman. Cloth. 
Songs of Ireland. By Michael J. Barry, Esq., B.L. i8mo, cl. 
Speeches of The Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke. Cr. 8vo, ptd, cover. 

,, „ John P. Curran. „ ,, 

n „ Henry Grattan. „ ,, 

„ Daniel O'Connell, 2 vols. „ ,, 

,, The Rt. Hon. Lord Plunket. ,, ,, 

„ ,, Richard Lalor Sheil ,, ,, 

Spirit of the Nation. New and Revised Edition. i8mo, cloth. 
The False Friend, By Brother James. Sq. i6mo, gilt edges. 
The Hamiltons ; or. Sunshine and Storm. Sq. i6mo, cloth. 
The Life of O'Connell. By V. Rev. John Canon O'Rourke, 

i8mo, cloth. 
The Orange Girl. By Lady C. Thynne. Sq. i6mo, cloth. 
The Partners; or. Fair and Easy goes Far in the Day. By 

Brother James. Cloth. 
The Shipwreck; or, the Deserted Island. Sq. i6mo, cloth. 
The Solitary of Mount Carmel. Sq. i6mo, cloth, gilt edges. 
The Young Crusader ; a Catholic Tale, Sq. l6mo, cloth. 
**Thomasine's" Poems — Wild Flowers from the Wayside. 

With an Introduction by Sir Charles Gavan Dufiy. iSmo, 

cloth. 

Valentine Redmond, and other Tales. Sq. l6mo, cl., gilt edges. 

Watch and Hope. By Miss O'Neill Daunt. Sq. i6mo, cloth, 
gilt edges. 

Young Milesian, Beautiful Queen of Leiz, and Story of Psyche. 
Square i6mo, cloth, gilt edges. 
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At 18. Each — continued. 

Foolscap 8vo Series. Clotli. 

Coaina, the Rose of the Algonquins. By Mrs. Anna H. Dorsey. 

Father Rowland, a North American Tale. 

Flower Basket. By Canon Schmid. 

Geoffrey of Killingworth ; or, the Grey Friar's Legacy. 

Life of St Columba, or Columbkille. By Saint Adamnan. 

Old Grey Rosary. The Refuge of Sinners. By Mrs. A. H. 

Dorsey, 
Oriental Pearl ; or, the Catholic Emigrants. 
Pearl among the Virtues (The); or. Words of Advice to Christian 

Youth. 
Simon Kerrigan ; or. Confessions of an Apostate. 

At Is. 6d. Each. 

All for Prince Charlie. By E. M. Stewart. i6mo, cloth, gilt. 
Bird's Eye View of Irish History. By Sir C. G. Duffy. Square 
i6mo, cloth. 

Caddell (Miss), Works by— i6mo, fancy cloth, gilt. 
Blind Agnese. 
Flowers and Fruit. 
Miner's Daughter. 
The Virgin Mother and the Child Divine. 



Carleton's, The Evil Eye. Post 8vo. Illustrated, fancy cover. 

Duffy's Juvenile Library. i8mo, fancy cloth, gilt edges. 

Exiled from Erin, a Story of Irish Peasant Life. By M. E. T. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 

Franciscan Monasteries (The Irish). By Rev. C. P. Meehan. 
i8mo, cloth. 

Fridolin and Dietrich. By Canon Schmid. Cap. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges. 

Holly and Ivy for Christmas Holidays. By Anthony Evergreen. 
i6mo, cloth. 

Juvenile Library (The). By Brother James. i6mo, cloth, gilt. 

King and the Cloister. By E. M. Stewart. i6mo, cloth, gilt. 
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At 18. 6d« Bach--continued, 

Legends of the Cloister. By Miss E. M. Stewart. Post 8vo, c1. 

Life of O'ConnelL By Canon O'Rourke. CI., extra, gilt edges. 

Light and Shade. By Rev. T. J. Potter. Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt. 

Loretto ; or, the Choice. By George H. Miles, Esq. Cap. 8vo. 
cloth, gilt. 

Popular Tales; or. Deeds of Genius. By J. M. Piercy. i6mo. 
cloth, gilt. 

Recreative Reading. By the Rambler from Clare. Sewed. 

Rosary of Pearl (The); and Six other Tales. By E.'M. Stewart. 
Square i6mo, cloth, gilt edges. 

Rose of Tannenbourg. A Moral Tale. Cap. 8vo, cloth. 

The Two Victories, a Catholic Tale. By Rev. T. J. Potter. 
Square i6mo, cloth. 

Victims of the Penal Laws. By E. M. Stewart. i8mo, cl., gilt. 

Williams (Richard D' Alton), Complete Poetical Works of. 
Edited by P. A. S. i8mo, cloth. 

Willy Burke ; or, the Irish Orphan in America. By Mrs. J. S. 
Sadlier. i6mo, cloth, gilt. 



At 2s. Each. 

Carleton, Works by— Post 8vo, fancy cover. 

Valentine M*Clutchy, the Irish Agent. 
Willy Reilly and his Dear Colleen Bawn. 
Black Baronet. 
The Evil Eye. Cloth, plain. 



Colleen Bawn : A Tale of Garryowen. Cloth. 

Confederation of Kilkenny. By Rev. C. P. Meehan. Imp. 
32mo, cloth. 

Cross and Shamrock. By a Missionary Priest. Post 8vo, cloth. 

D'Altons of Crag QThe). By Dean O'Brien. Cap. 8vo, cloth. 

Fethard : Its Abbey, etc. By Rev. J. A. Knowles. Illustrated, 
cloth. 

Gerald Marsdale; or, the Out-Quarters of Saint Andrew's Priory. 
By Mrs. Stanley Carey. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. 

German Anthology and Miscellaneous Poems. By James 
Clarence Mangan. 2 vols., cloth. 
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At 2S. BACh-^contintied, 

Qrifffin (Qerald) Works by— Cap. 8vo, cloth. 
The Collegians. 
Card Drawing, etc. 
Hollandtide. 

The Rivals; and Tracy's Ambition. 
Tales of the Jury room. 
The Duke of Monmouth. 
Poetical Works. 
Life of. By his Brother. 
Tales of the Five Senses, etc. 
The Invasion. 



Historical Sketches of Monaghan. Cloth. 

Holly and Ivy for Christmas Holidays. Cloth, gilt. 

Ireland Before the Union, including Lord Chief Justice Clonmell's 
unpublished Diary. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, LLD. Sixth 
Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, fancy cover. 

Jabez Murdock, Poetaster and "Adjint." By Banna Borka. 
Post 8vo, cloth. 

Jack Hazlitt. By Dean O'Brien, Post 8vo, cloth. 

Life and Death of the Most Rev. Francis Kirwan, Bishop of 
Killala. By Rev. C. P. Meehan. Square 8vo, fancy cloth. 

Life of Robert Emmet. By D. J. O'Donoghue, Illustrated. 
Cloth. 

Little Wanderers. By Miss E. M. Stewart. Post 8vo, cloth, 

gilt. 
Orphan of Moscow (The). By Mrs. J. Sadlier. 

People's Martyr (The). By Miss E. M. Stewart. Post 8vo, 
cloth, gilt. 

Prophet of the Ruined Abbey (The). Post 8vo, cloth. 

Recreative Reading for the Million. By the Rambler from 
Clare. Post 8vo, cloth. 

Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation, with Black List. 8vo, cloth. 

Robber Chieftain (The). An Historical Tale of Dublin Castle. 
Boards. 

Rory of the Hills, a Tale of Irish Life. Post 8vo, cloth. 

Sally Cavanagh ; or, the Untenanted Graves. By C. J. Kickham. 
cloth. 
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At 25. Each — continued, 

Shemus Dhu ; or, the Black Pedlar of Galway. By the late Rev. 
M. Kavanagh, P.P. Post 8vo, cloth. 

Speeches of The Rt. Hon. Philpot Curran. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 

,, ,, Henry Grattan. ,, 

„ D. O'Connell, M.P. (Select.) 2 vols. „ 

„ The Rt. Hon. Lord Plunket. „ 

,, ,, Richard Lalor Shell. „ 

„ „ Edmund Burke. ,, 

,, Daniel O'Connell. Centenary Edition. 2 vols., 

paper boards. 

St. Patrick's Purgatory, Lough Derg. By Rev. D. Canon 
O'Connor, P.P. Illustrated. Boards. 

What Will the World Say? An American Tale of Real Life. 
Boards. 



At 2s. 6gL Each. 

Ailey Moore. By R. P. O'Brien, D.D. 3rd Ed. Cap. 8vo> cl. 

Banim's Boyne Water. Cloth. 

Banim's The Peep o' Day, or John Doe ; and Crohoore of the 
Bill-hook. Cloth, plain. 

Banim's The Croppy; a Tale of the Irish Rebellion 179& Cloth, 
plain. 

Black Baronet. By William Carleton. Cloth, plain. 

Brother James' Tales, with Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges. 

Earl Nugent's Daughter ; or, the Last Days of the Penal Laws. 
Svo, cloth. 

Erin Quintiana; or, Dublin Castle and the Irish Parliament. 
1 767- 1 772. Cloth. 

Evil Eye. By William Carleton. Cloth, gilt edges. 

Father Charles' Flowers from Foreign Fields. 2 vols. (each). 
Square i6mo, cloth, gilt. 

Gift of Friendship. By Brother James. Sq. i6mo, fancy cloth, 
gilt edges. 

Grace Ward wood. A Tale of the County Down. Cloth. 

Grey Friar's Legacy, and other Tales. Cap. Svo, art linen, gilt 
top. 
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At 28, 6d. Each — corUinv^, 

History of the Irish Insurrection of 1798. By Edward Hay. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

O'Connell's Speeches. Centenary Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, fancy cover. 

On the Snow Clad Heights, and other Tales. Cap. 8vo, art 
linen, gilt top. 

Rector's Daughter (The). By Rev. T. J. Potter. New Edition. 
Cap. 8vo, cloth. 

Tales and Stories for Youth. By Gerald Griffin. Cloth, gilt. 

Trial and Trust. By Canon Schmid. Post 8vo, cloth, extra. 

Trust in God. By Canon Schmid. Post 8vo, cloth, extra. 

Two Roads of Life. By Canon Schmid. Post 8vo, cloth, extra. 

Valentine M*Clutchy. By William Carleton. Cloth, plain. 

What Will the World Say ? By Rhoda E. White. Cloth. 

Willy Reilly. By W. Carleton. Cloth, plain. 



At 3s. Each. 

Blakes and Flanagans (The). By Mrs. J. Sadlier. Cloth. 

Carleton's Black Baronet ; or, the Chronicles of Bally train. 
Cloth, gilt. 

Carleton*s Valentine M'Clutchy, the Irish Agent. Post 8vo, 
cloth, gilt. 

Carleton*s Willy Reilly, and his dear Colleen Bawn. Post 8vo^ 
cloth, gilt. 

Catholic Souvenir (The); or. Tales Explanatory of the Sacra- 
ments. By Mrs. Agnew. Sq. 8vo, cl., bevelled, gilt edges. 

D'Altons of Crag (The). By Dean 0*Brien. Cap. 8vo, clothe 
gilt edges. 

Governments in Ireland. By Wm. Field, M.P. Cloth. 

Griffin's (Gerald) Works, per Two Shilling List. Cloth, gilt 
edges. 10 vols. 

Jack Hazlitt. By Dean O'Brien. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. 

Lough Derg, Its History, Antiquities, and Surroundings. Cloth. 

Reminiscences of Rome. By Rev. E. M*Cartan, P.P. 8vo, cl. 

Sister Mary's Annual. Cloth, gilt edges. 

The Poets and Poetry of Munster, with Original Music. By the 
late James Clarence Mangan. Sq. i6mo, fancy cloth. 
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At 3s. 6gL Each. 

Alley Moore. Cap. 8vo, fancy cloth, bevelled, gilt^edges. 

Beauties of Nature (The), and other Lectures, etc. By J, J. 
0*Dea, B.A. Post 8vo, cloth. 

Carroll O'Donoghue, a Tale of the Irish Struggles of 1866, and 
of Recent Times. Post 8vo, cloth. 

Catholic Keepsake. By Canon Schmid. Cloth, extra gilt. Post 
8vo. 

Catholic Tales. By Canon Schmid. In one large vol. Cloth, 
gilt. 

Centenary Edition — 0*Connell's Select Speeches. 2 vols, in 
one, cloth. 

Haverty's History of Ireland. Abridged. New EMition. i2mo, 
half-bound. 

Knocknagow ; or, the Homes of Tipperary. By C. J. Kickham. 
Post 8vo, cloth. 

Mangan — The Poets and Poetry of Munster, with Original 
Music. By James Clarence Mangan. Cloth, extra gilt. 

St. Martha's Home. By Miss Emily Bowles. Post 8vo, cl., gilt. 

At 5s. Each. 

Ancient History, from the Creation to Fall of Western Empire 
in A.D. 476. With Maps and Plans. By A. J. B. Vuibert. 
Post 8vo, cloth. 

Burke's Lingard — History of England, abridged, 60th edition. 
672 pp. i2mo, embossed leather. 

Fate and Fortunes of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell. By 
the late Rev. C. P. Meehan. Third Ed., demy 8vo, cloth. 

History of Ireland from the Siege of Limerick to the Present 
Time. By John Mitchel. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 

Ireland under English Rule. Translated from the French of the 
Most Rev. Adolphe Perraud. 8vo, cloth. 

Lady Morgan : her Career, Literary and Personal. Cloth. 

O'Hanlon, The Poetical Works of " Lageniensis." Cr. 8vo, cl. 

Speeches of Thomas Francis Meagher. Cloth. 

At 6s. Each. 

Ballads of Ireland. By Edward Hayes. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, cloth. 
Haver ty's History of Ireland. New edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
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At 7s. 6d. Each. 

Battle of the Faith in Ireland. By Very Rev. Canon O'Rourke, 
P.P. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

Dissertations on Irish Church History. By Rev. Matthew Kelly, 
S.J. 

Ecclesiastical History of Ireland. By Rev. M. J. Brenan, O.S.F. 
8vo, cloth, extra. 

History of the Catholic Archbishops of Dublin since the Re- 
formation. By His Eminence Cardinal Moran. Vol. I. 
(all published). 8vo, cloth. 

Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle 
(J.K.L.), Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. By W. J. Fitz- 
patrick, M.R.I.A. New edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 

Moore's Melodies. Edited by Professor Glover. 4to, with 
Music. Cloth. 

At 10s. Each. 

Griffin's (Gerald) Works. lo vols., is. each. 

History of Sligo. By Very Rev. T. O'Rorke, D.D. 2 vols., 

demy 8vo, cloth. 
Malone. — Church History of Ireland. By Sylvester Malone, 

P.P., M.R.I.A. Third edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 
O'Reilly and O'Donovan's Irish-English Dictionary. 4to. 
Songs of our Land, the Spirit of the Nation, with Music. New 

edition. Cloth, gilt edges. 

MISCELLANEOUS LIST, 

Butler's Lives of the Saints. 12 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 30s.; 

Half calf, 36s. 
History of the Great Irish Famine, 1847. By Rev. John 

O^Rourke, M.R.LA. Cloth, 4s. 
Irish Landed Gentry when Cromwell came to Ireland. By John 

O'Hart. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Irish Pedigrees ; Origin and Stem of the Irish Nation. By J. 

O'Hart. 2 vols., 25s. 
Madden (Dr.), Easter Offering. i6mo, fpit edges, 8d. 
M'Hale's First Eight Books of Homer*s Iliad translated into 

Irish. 8vo, 20s. 
Moore's Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and Accompaniments, 

by Sir John Stevenson. Edited by Prof. Glover. Music 

size, morocco, extra gilt, 21s. 
Orators of Ireland. 7 vols. Half morocco, gilt, 42s. 

,9 ,« Half calf, 31s. 6d. 

Songs of our Land, the Spirit of the Nation. 410. With Music. 

New Edition, morocco, 21s. 



James DuSy & Co., Ltd., 15 WeHington auay, Dul)liii. 



CATHOLI C ART REP OSITORY. 

A VABIED ASSOBTMENT 

OF 

STATUARY, HOLY WATER FONTS. VASES. CRUETS 

ORATORY LAMPS. WICKS, TAPERS, FLOATS, 

CHURCH CANDLES, BRASS WORK. 

STATIONS OF THE HOLY WAY OF THE CROSS, 
framed and unframed, at prices from lOs. to £100. 

ENGRAVINGS. OLEOGRAPHS, AND CHROMOS, 

Chiefly of Sacred Subjects. 

CRUCIFIXES, SCAPULARS, MEDALS, LACE PRINTS 
ROSARIES, Plain and Silver Mounted. 

ALTAR CHARTS, in Sheets, Mounted and Framed. 

XMAS. CARDS, BIRTHDAY AND FEAST CARDS. 

IN MEMORIAM AND MORTUARY CARDS, 
Newest styles in great variety. Patterns sent Post Free. 



FRAGRANT INCENSE 

FOR THE USE OF THE ALTAR, 

And Prepared Charcoal. 

s. d. 
No. 4. Fine Quality, in Tin Packages of 1 lb. ... 2 6 

„ 3. Superior Quality, du. 1 lb. ... 4 

„ 2. Do. do. 1 lb. ... 5 

„ 1. Do. do. 1 lb. ... 7 6 

Prepared Charcoal, Is. per lb. 



JAMES DUFFY AND CO., Ltd., 

16 WELLINGTON QUAY, DUBLIN. 
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